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TEACHERS SHOW HOW 


MASSAGE KEEPS GUMS 
HEALTHY: Hygiene classes 
practice EXTERIOR gum mas- 
sage for oral health, and use the 


tooth brush at home for brushing 
gums inside and out. 
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Gum Massage 


secures 


Their Future 
against Oral Ills 






4 


Creamy, tender foods weaken the 
gums by robbing them of exercise 
and stimulation. 


” 





Children quickly form the habit of 


massaging their gums each time 


they brush their teeth. 












RAINING children in health 

regimes — that is a task always 
graciously undertaken by our 
teachers. 

And how rightly is the success 
of the modern hygiene of gum 
massage attributed to their assis- 
tance! 


Now, children learn, gums stay 
hard and healthy when the daily 
tooth-brushing is followed by a 
quick massage of the gums. 


Massage Revives Gums Weak- 
ened by Too Many Soft 
Foods 


Sound teeth depend on healthy 
gums. And to be firm and healthy, 
gums need exercise and stimula- 
tion — something the soft, creamy 
foods of today do not give. They 
grow weak and flabby. They de- 
velop a tendency to bleed. 

And unless “pink tooth brush” 


Published in the interest of Better Health 


is checked promptly — with mas- 
sage — weakened gums may soon 
be the victim of such disorders as 
gingivitis, Vincent’s disease or even 
the rare pyorrhea. 

From every direction, teachers’ 
reports pour in, telling us of the 
progress made with gum massage. 
In class, the usual method of 
demonstration is with exterior 
massage — that is, holding the in- 
dex finger near the jaw to repre- 
sent the tooth brush and then 
rotating it, from the base of the 
gums toward the teeth. 


These class drills in gum mas- 
sage impress upon young minds 
the two-fold use of the tooth 
brush. Then, before mirrors at 
home, they see for themselves how 
a light pressure of the brush 
drives sluggish blood from the 
gums and sends back fresh blood 
to keep them toned, healthy and 
stimulated. 





Your devotion to this impor- 
tant part of oral hygiene will be 
reflected, for years to come, in the 
splendid oral health of these future 
men and women. 

Massage with Ipana Tooth Paste 
assures glowingly firm and healthy 
gums. Dentists recommend it for 
toning the gum walls as well as 
for cleaning the teeth. And its re- 
freshing flavor wins even children 
to its use, 

Ipana’s ziratol content makes it 
a specific for tender or bleeding 
gums. Try it yourself, if your 
tooth brush occasionally shows 
“pink.” Each time you brush your 
teeth, put a little extra Ipana on 
your brush, and massage it lightly 
into your gums. But, Ipana or no, 
every educator now has an oppor- 
tunity to spread the doctrine of 
better teeth and gums by teaching 
children the twice-a-day habit of 
gum massage, 


by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York 


ESTABLISHED 1887 
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The postman who brings you 


BILLS 


can bring you $300 
or less to pay them 


d Did the ‘postman’s ring 
(* am on the first of this month 
mean bills that you could 


A pay? If you will fill 
out and mail the coupon 


below, that same postman 
re can bring you the means 
of clearing up your debts 


within the next few days. 
You can borrow $300 or less entirely by 
mail under the special Household Loan 
Plan for School Teachers, Only your signa- 
ture is required. School executives, friends 
or tradespeople are not informed. 

Up to 20 months are allowed for repay- 
ment. The cost is as low as Household’s 
tremendous volume and efficient manage- 
ment can make it. 

There is not the slightest obligation when 
you inquire by visit, ’phone, or coupon. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 
MISSOURI OFFICES 





KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS 

4th Floor, The Dierks 3rd Floor, Central Na- 
Building tional Bank Bldg., 

2nd Floor, Shank- 705 Olive Street 

man Building, 2nd Floor— Washington 
3119 Troost Ave. Grand Bldg. 


ST. JOSEPH, 4th Floor, Tootle Building 


Household charges the low rate set by the Missouri 
law, 24% a month on unpaid balances 


SHSSHO SHES ESSE EEESESEEEEESEEe SOOO EES CHTEEE HEHEHE EEEEEEEEES eeee 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


Pb ackbcentedbidwe hades essen ruedesesnceeenvenetaue 
BE. 6c sce ctactecececosenseses PE viskntcnceseniecteses 
I sic odie un ae dias Sulake a aes tenis Aen kos bain 
Amount I wish to borrow$.......... 8 |) 
I atten ais a ea ltn ts le de Man Baie dace arena ere 44 . 


It is understood this inquiry does not obligate me to borrow or 
put me to any expense 





COMMUNITY 

















Umuersity 
of Denver 














Summer Courses 
of Great Practical Value 


Awe variety of courses offered in 
many fields of specialization, such 
as the Physical, Biological and Exact 
Sciences, Social Sciences, Languages, 
Literature, Commerce, and Fine Arts. A 
large selection of courses, especially for 
teachers, in the field of Education and 
Psychology. Two TERMs: 


June 12 to July 19 
July 19 to Aug. 25 


Take advantage of metropolitan re- 
search and recreation facilities by study- 
ing this summer at the University of 
Denver, in the mile-high city under the 
shadow of Mt. Evans. Low railroad rates 
from Eastern points. Excellent Roads. 


WRITE NOW for BULLETIN 








DEPT. M, 
UNIVERSITY of DENVER 
University Park, Denver, Colorado 


Send me Bulletin and latest information 
about your 1933 Summer Courses 


NAME 
Street and No,____ 
City and State. — dieiciiats 
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THE NEw WorLp Book 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
is Recommended for First Purchase 
for Grade and High School 





Only the BEST Is So Recommended 
Your Pupils Are Entitled To 
the BEST 


Roach-Fowler Co. 
1020 McGee St. Kansas City, Mo. 





























An A-C-T-I-V-I-T-I-E-S 
Geography Series 


The World and Its People (4th Grade) 
Our Country and American Neighbors 
(sth Grade) 

Our Neighbors Across the Sea (6th Grade) 
The United States in the Modern World 
(7th Grade) 


Richard Elwood Dodge, Earl Emmett Lackey 
and W. R. McConnell, Authors 


A new and modern presentation of geography 
materials incorporating fascinating ACTIV- 
ITIES that provide things to do and learn 
— tests, questions, story-telling contests 
and problems. Meaningful Type-Studies and 
delightful, imaginative journeys stimulate 
pupil thought, make teaching far more effec- 
tive. PICTURES with descriptive legends 
which ask questions, tell stories, amplify the 
text. A really unusual Geography Series you 
should know more about. Send the coupon 
for all the interesting facts. 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
Dept. O.G 2, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Send me, without obligation, complete informa- 
tion about your New Geography Series. 


Name 
Address 


School_- 




















0 - 





CONTINENTAL DIVIDE - Seen on Student Tours 


foothills of the Rockies, offers you 

unsurpassed opportunities for com- 
bining summer study with recreation. 
Organized hikes and week-end outings; 
visits to glaciers; automobile excursions 
to Rocky Mountain National Park; moun- 
tain climbing; mountain camp maintained 
for summer students. Altitude of one mile, 
within sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate & stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 19 to July 22 
Second Term, July 24 to Aug.25 


Te UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, in the 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law,Education, Business Administration, 
Journalism, Art,and Music. Field courses 
in Geology and Biology.Maison Frangaise, 
Casa Espafiola. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Produc- 
tion. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors and administrators. Special 
opportunities for graduate work in all 
departments. Excellent library; labora- 
tories.Organ recitals and public lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from 
Eastern States 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 


DEAN of the SUMMER QUARTER (DEPT. E) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 


Please send me the bulletins checked below: 





Summer Quarter Catalogue 
Summer Recreation Builetin 








Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
Graduate School Bulletin— 


a 
Street and No. — 


City and State 


r---------- 


wipndiarsie ahah dae siateitaienielll 
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TAx BLINDNESS” is the cap- 

tion to the leading article of 
the ‘‘Saturday Evening Post’’ of Jan- 
uary 18, 1933, by Edwin LeFevre. 
Whether the caption is 
the appropriate name 
for the attitude of the 
citizens of the United States who think 
public schools worth supporting, or 
whether it properly describes the au- 
thor’s lack of insight into the whole 
subject is a matter for individual in- 
terpretation. 

Mr. LeFevre relates his conversa- 
tion with a certain school teacher in 
a shore resort town where he has con- 
fessedly established a legal residence 
in order to escape a state income tax. 
This teacher was impolite (she glared 
at him) was inordinately selfish, with- 
out sympathy for the taxpayer, and 
without comprehension of the distress 
due to the hard times; she had spent 
last summer in Europe and the sum- 
mer before on the Pacifie Coast; she 
was peeved because a salary reduc- 
tion had made a Christmas trip to 
the Bermudas impossible. Inferen- 
tially she was one of the teachers 
whose average salary, Mr. LeFevre 
says, is ‘‘more than $2,000 a vear.”’ 
This teacher he takes as a fair samp- 
ling of the school teachers of the Na- 
tion. This item of evidence is an indi- 
cation of the stone blindness on the 
part of Mr. LeFevre. He has seen 
neither the character nor the financial 
status of real teachers. How little he 
knows of the rank and file of teachers 
—they do not ‘‘glare’’ when spoken 


TAX 
BLINDNESS 


to; they know too well the sorry plight 
of the rank and file. They have seen 
free meals served to thousands of 
children, because in no other way 
could these children be fed. They 
have suffered a greater reduction in 
salary than has any other class of 
public servants. Thousands of them 
are working without regular pay. How 
few there are of the kind he describes 
as typical. 

He classifies the schools as institu- 
tions for the convenient payment of 
doles, stating ‘‘hundreds of millions 
of dollars are paid not merely to 
educate children but to _ prevent 
from competing with labor many 
thousands of men and women, both 
teachers and pupils, who otherwise 
would be taking jobs now held by less 
fortunate wage earners.’’ If this were 
true, which it is not, it is unquestion- 
ably better to pay for learning than 
to pay simply for being idle. He wails 
about the difficulty in finding first- 
class mechanics and blames the schools 
therefor. By overlooking the fact that 
there are yet many more of this class 
than can find employment, he gives 
further evidence of blindness. 

What is to be our inference from 
Mr. LeFevre’s wail that bonds for 
school buildings constitute a claim 
against property prior to that given 
to the mortgage held by the bank. Are 
we unfair when we take this as evi- 
dence that the author and the ‘‘Sat- 
urday Evening Post’’ believe that the 
rights of the rich should supersede 
those of the public? 
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And here is the neb of the whole 
article: Schools cost money. There- 
fore, he moved out of Vermont to 
escape a state income tax and claimed 
residence in a state where the income 
tax is much less. But alas, he: has 
found property tax higher (tax blind- 
ness prevented his seeing that in ad- 
vance). Now he sees that schools 
maintained for all are paid for by 
the rich. He resents it. 

Well, he need not confine his vitup- 
eratives of extravagance entirely to 
the schools. Kansas City and other 
cities do have good buildings in which 
to house their children. But even the 
Curtis Publishing Company has a 
fairly good house facing the square 
in Philadelphia. It probably cost 
more than all the school houses in 
twenty Missouri counties. It was paid 
for by taxpayers, though not out of 
tax money. Mr. LeFevre might have 
found dozens of public utilities build- 
ings paid for again by taxpayers tho 
not from collections by the tax col- 
lector, which for cost, fineness and 


luxuriant appointments would put 
America’s most extravagant school 
house to shame. We do not resent 


these private buildings built at pub- 
lic expense. We regret that there are 
those who blame society in general 
and teachers in particular for fine 
public buildings built at public ex- 
pense. 

We believe that people who are not 
tax blind will some day realize that 
since not all men can be employed 
in producing the materials necessary 
to the sustenance of life, more and 
more of them must be used in pro- 
ducing beautiful buildings, delightful 
parks, inviting-and health renewing 
playgrounds. The vision of Katherine 
Lee Bates is going to persevere in 
spite of the tax blindness of men like 


LeFevre and publications of the ilk of 
the ‘‘Saturday Evening Post.’’ 


“O beautiful for patriot dream, 
That sees beyond the years 
Thine alabaster cities gleam 
Undimmed by human tears! 
America! America! 
God shed His grace on thee 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea.” 


NEWS WITH IMPLICATION 


“The city of Detroit is warning other cities 
against municipal economy in the direction of 
reducing street lighting. They tried it and 
found that motor accidents and crime in- 
creased, so the city has restored its illumina- 
tion to practically its former level.’”—News 
item. 


If the results of too much economy 
in education could be as quickly seen 
as were the results when Detroit tried 
economy in her street lighting, there 
would probably be more thought used 
in the matter of reducing facilities. 
We hear well meaning people talk 
about reducing education to the fun- 
damentals, meaning thereby the three 
R’s. These good folk are forgetful of 
the fact that we are not living in a 
three R’s age. We must realize that 
the times demand more and not less 
training, and that while schools must 
be run with fewer dollars they mus‘ 
not be run with poorer or fewer teach- 
ers, or with a vitiated and depleted 
curriculum. 


When we turn off the lights of edu 
cation and religion, we add blindness 
to confusion and turn twilight into 
pitehy blackness. Only when we stop, 
when hope is gone and life ceases, can 
we afford to turn off the light. 
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True Educational Economy 


By THEO. W. H. 


Ir1i0oN, Pres. M. S. T. A. 


TO ALL CITIZENS OF MISSOURI INTERESTED IN EDUCATION: 


I 


I hold these to be fundamental truths: 


True economy is always positive in nature; it 
always implies conservation and saving. Rarely 
is it negative, that is, a process of elimination. 
It is constructive rather than destructive. 


True economy is b«neficial for all times; it is 
not temporary in nature. The real economies of 
the present must prove beneficial even twenty- 
five years from today. 


IT 


True economy is always planned; it is never 
the product of hysterical frenzy. 


True economy in education must always prove 
beneficial to childhood and youth. It is profit- 
less, if it holds only temporary benefits for the 
matured citizens of the present. 


True economy always means a sacrifice on the 
part of someone. 


On the basis of these fundamental truths, I would judge the following to be 
incorrect practices : 


To think only of slashing and cutting. When 
circumstances leave no alternative, but compel 
the elimination of real educational enterprises, 
we should not proceed with the gleefulness at- 
tendant upon the extermination of a nuisance. 
We should accept the inevitable only with a 
heavy heart. 
a 


To be rushed into economy measures because of 
the clamoring of unduly excited individuals. 
Hastily drawn up economy measures are usually 
deeply regretted later. They always carry with 
them only doubtful temporary benefits. 


III 


To think only of the saving of money and to 
forget the saving and developing of human lives 
and the future stability of the State. 


To shift the burden of sacrifice from the present 
generation of citizens to the future generation. 
If we think only of our convenience, we will 
find the future citizen of our State more poorly 
equipped than we are to meet problems which 
are apt to be even more complicated than those 
of the present. 


On the basis of these same truths I would judge the following to be essential 
economies : 


To make extreme sacrifices in order that every 
child of school age may be kept in school. 

a 
lo make every sacrifice to supply the physical 
needs of children from homes where real want 
exists. This can usually be done most systemat- 
ically through our schools. 


Io make every effort to provide a varied in- 
structional program in order to meet the needs 
of children of all kinds and conditions. Do not 
be too hasty to condemn things as frills or fads. 
Some of these may possibly prove to be more 
useful in the lives of future citizens than certain 
so-called fundamentals. 


To put forth every effort to maintain the train- 
ing and morale of teachers. If ever exceptional 
teachers were needed, it is today. 


To put forth every effort to create some educa- 
tional and recreational contact between school 
and parents. For many of them their homes 
have become bleak places of want and care. 


To maintain our faith in Education as the most 
effective way yet discovered to improve mankind, 
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Teamwork 


Now this is the law of the jungle 





as old and as true as the sky; 
And the wolf that shall keep it may prosper, 
but the wolf that shall break it must die. 
As the creeper that girdles the tree trunk, 
the law runneth forward and back— 
For the strength of the pack is the wolf, 
and the strength of the wolf is the pack. 


HERE IS always, well that there 
is, a conflict between the ideas 
of individualism and socialism. Some 
put the emphasis on the former say- 
ing that if the individ- 
ual is what he should 
be, society in the large 
will be what it should 
be. Others stress the 
importance of society 
as a whole, contending 
that if society were 
properly adjusted, the 
individual would nat- 
urally be a_ desirable 
sort of personality. 
Each is half right and 
half wrong. But the two 
ideas when _ properly 
balanced approach the 
truth. Kipling’s lines 
quoted above is the com- 
mon sense point of view. 
‘‘The strength of the pack is the wolf, 
and the strength of the wolf is the 
pack.”’ 

It seems harder to learn the lesson 
of teamwork, however. Cooperation 
comes only after competition has fail- 
ed. Competition threatens destruc- 
tion, chaos comes, and then if there 
be enough of sanity left, we realize 
the other half of the truth—‘‘the 
strength of the wolf is the pack’’— 
and organize for teamwork and co- 
Fortunate we are if we 





TEAM WORK (2!) 





operation. 


ALL IN STEP! ALL IN TIME! 
TRAMTWTORIC? MARMION? 





—Kipling 


do not then forget that the ‘‘strength 
of the pack is the wolf.’’ 

The good school is the school that 
keeps a happy balance of these two 
principles which togeth- 
er constitute the whole. 

Teamwork is a prac- 
tical recognition of the 
fact that men are broth- 
ers whether they will it 
or not. Men may re- 
fuse to act like broth- 
ers, but the fact of re- 
fusal does not alter the 
brotherhood. We are 
brothers, nevertheless 
brothers in defeat or 
brothers in _ victory, 
brothers in distress or 
brothers in 
brothers in slavery or 
brothers in freedom, 
brothers in evil times or 
brothers in good times. ‘Teamwork 
is a realization of the truth that we 
sink or swim together, that one can- 
not permanently prosper at the ex 
pense of another, that individual greed 
for honor, property or money results 
in good to none and in evil to all. 

The school is in its very being a 
product of teamwork. The fact that 
neighbors, communities, and the state 
as a whole cooperate to the end that 
children may be educated is a basic 
fact in the school. 


success, 
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Within the school classes, grades, 
uniform books and lessons are all evi- 
dences and forms of teamwork. But 
there can be the form without the 
reality, and the reality of teamwork 
lies not in the form at all, but in the 
spirit. Herein is the beauty of coop- 
eration for here lies the love of one 
for the other. Here is the realm in 
which each loves his neighbor as him- 
self for he realizes that his and his 
neighbor’s interests are one. Here 
lies the very soul of the Golden Rule; 
for an injury to others in the team 


becomes as important as though the 
injury were to me, perhaps more im- 
portant. When we know that the 
brotherhood of man is a fact, that our 
interests are inevitably bound up with 
the interests of every other person 
and his with ours, that individual de- 
velopment can attain its best only by 
teamwork and that teamwork can be 
efficient only when it considers the 
welfare of individuals, we have com- 
prehended the task of the teacher 
whose obligation it is to weave these 
fibers of truth into the fabric of life. 


TWO POEMS 


by Beulah M. Huey 


A CONNOISSEUR OF HEARTS 


The very nicest heart I know 
Is one cut out of cooky dough, 
With pretty red-hots all around, 
Like rubies in a Princess’ crown. 


The girls all sent such frilly things 
With goggle eyes and cupid wings; 
Rut mother made this heart of dough, 

Which is just what I’m eraving so. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Wind-driven snow fell deep at Valley 
Forge, 

The meager fires scarce held the cold at 
bay. 

Perhaps the Gen’ral mused Mt. Vernon’s 
Way, 

Where there was warmth; no army to dis- 
gorge, 

But peace, and quiet country life that 
George 


Most craved; but well he knew no peace 
would stay 


Until his army drove the foe away ; 

No country, else food came to Valley Forge. 

He did not know that cent’ries would 
record 

Him as a patriot; children know his fame, 

Beeause he loved his country more than 
self. 

He fought dishonest men 
sword ; 

He freed his land and gave to it a name, 

And started us some history on the shelf. 


with pen and 
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The Citizens Conference on the Crisis in Education” 


*From the Report of Proceedings prepared by Agenda Committee. 


N SPITE OF THE hysteria which char- 
I acterizes the time, there is occasionally 

evidence of a sanity, and a far-view 
among leaders which is inspiring and 
gratifying. The preliminary report of 
the Citizens Conference on the Crisis in 
Education is a fine example of this sort 
of evidence. 

This Conference called by the President 
and presided over by the Secretary of the 
Interior met in Washington, January 5 
and 6, 1933. There were seventy members 
of the conference representing various 
and divergent interests selected and or- 
ganized by the cooperative efforts of the 
American Farm Bureau, American Feder- 
ation of Labor, National Grange, Nation- 
al Association of Manufacturers and the 
American Council on Edueation. 

The personnel of the Committee includ- 
ed eleven labor leaders, eleven prominent 
agriculturists, six notable persons in busi- 
ness and industry, four experts in taxa- 
tion, two economists, two lawyers, ten 
university men, ten state and city super- 
intendents and several from various other 
professions. The purpose of their meet- 
ing as stated by the President and the 
Secretary of the Interior was for the 
‘‘eonsideration of our school and tax sys- 
tem from the standpoint of maintaining 
the welfare of the children of today,’’ and 
‘‘to recommend readjustments in eduea- 
tion and reduction in government expen- 
ditures that recognize the right of way 
of the children of America and the neces- 
sity of their adequate protection in what- 
ever is done.’’ 

President Hoover said in elosing his 
welcoming remarks to the members of 
the conference: 


** Above all, may I ask that through- 
out your deliberations you bear in 
mind that the proper care and train- 
ing of our children is more impor- 
tant than any other process that is 
carried on by our government. If we 


are to continue to educate our chil 
dren, we must keep and sustain our 
teachers and our schools.”’ 
Secretary Wilbur made the following 
pertinent statements to the conference: 

‘“*We have all met here to discuss 
a very practical question, a question 
that is going to be decided in a thou 
sand or more places, by school boards, 
by legislatures, perhaps by Congress. 
by superintendents of schools, and 
the decisions made by all of these in 
dividuals are going to determine in 
a large measure just what will hap 
pen to this generation of American 
children. 

“‘The likelihood of suddenly com 
ing out to clear skies is not very 
great. We have to think, it seems to 
me, in terms of an emergency that 
will last over the decisions of tiis 
year. So that I ask you as you go 
back to your various communities 
and to your responsibilities to bear 
in mind that you came here for just 
one purpose, and that was to see what 
could be done under our American 
system to be sure that our boys and 
girls of this particular period are not 
robbed of their birthright in eduea- 
tion. That is what this is all about. 

“‘If you are going to pay school 
teachers you have got to get the 
money to pay them, and that money 
now is going to be sought for from 
a dozen resources. So that we must 
take an aggressive attitude for the 
schools if we are going to see our chi 
dren through. This is not a matter 
of passing resolutions. It is a matter 
of fighting, and there is no better 
thing to fight for than the American 
school child. I want to leave with 
you as you go that challenge, figlit 
through for those American school 
children, fight the highways, fight the 
politicians, fight all the groups. It is 
worth while.’’ 
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The following Declaration of Policy 
merits the consideration of all interested 
in our greatest problem. 

Declaration of Policy 

1. Education is a fundamental obliga- 
tion of publie policy, related inseparably 
to long-term economic conditions and to 
the forms of governmental administration 
set up by organized society to provide for 
the general welfare. 

2. Educational procedure must be eval- 
uated eventually in terms of far-reaching 
and broadly inclusive social purpose. 

3. In this conference we are concerned 
with one aspect of the educational prob- 
lem—the adjustment of school costs to 
long-term economic conditions with no 
damage to the child. 

4. Education is a necessity not a lux- 
ury since the growth of the child cannot 
be halted or postponed during an eco- 
nomie emergency. Therefore, educational 
service should be accorded a high degree 
of priority in determining the purposes 
and services which shall be supported by 
the States during a depression. 

5. The major wastes in education 
should be eliminated through the aboli- 
tion of control over, and interference 
with, education by politicians, of political 
appointments and of political corruption. 

6. Loeal governments and loeal school 
distriets should be reorganized and con- 
solidated. 

7. Administrative control of the schools 
must be centralized in the superintend- 
ent. 

8. State administrative organization of 
education must be reorganized through 
the creation of a non-political and profes- 
sional ageney for the administration of 
the educational policies of the state, where 
such agency does not alreadv exist. 

9. The state must assume the respon- 
sibility within its means of assuring ade- 
quate public education to all loeal com- 
munities, irrespective of their financial 
condition. 

10. We especially urge law-making 
hodies to give priority to legislation which 
will alleviate conditions in communities 
now being required to make injurious eur- 
tailments in their school programs be- 
cause of unusual burdens, inequitable tax 
systems or faulty fiscal machinery. 


11. We urge Congress to provide for 
federal assistance through emergency 
loans for a limited period to such states 
as may make an adequate showing of 
their inability to maintain reasonable 
standards of support for publie school 
education. 

12. All governments, local, state and 
national, should direct attention to the 
immediate reformation of the system of 
taxation. 

13. Immediate efforts should be made 
through the raising of the general level 
of commodity prices, the correction of 
serious economic maladjustments, and 
otherwise, to increase the volume of in- 
come and purchasing power, and thus to 
provide the moneys necessary for a prop- 
er educational program. If this is not 
done, widespread injury will result, not 
only to the cause of education. but to the 
value of all obligations, publie and pri- 
vate. 

14. The Conference is deeply impressed 
with the seriousness of the present situa- 
tion but feels that the suggestion of ade- 
quate remedies is beyond the scope of its 
instructions and mission; therefore this 
Conference respectfully directs the atten- 
tion of the President and of the Congress 
to the danger of gross injury to the cause 
of education through injudicious and un- 
wise reduction of educational programs, 
the closing of schools, and otherwise, con- 
sequent upon economic conditions. 

15. This Conference recommends the 
eareful consideration by another Confer- 
ence or otherwise, of steps deemed ap- 
propriate and necessary for increasing the 
level of income and of purchasing power. 

16. The Conference is opposed to the 
shortening of the school year below the 
term existing previous to the depression, 
beeause such action will be a limitation 
unon the educational opportunities of the 
children, which in the long run will be 
neither economically nor educationally 
profitable. 

17. The teaching load should not be 
increased either in courses or hours, be- 
yond the ability of the individual teacher 
to offer a reasonable standard of instrue- 
tion to each pupil, and should be adiusted 
in relation to the quality of supervision, 
the experience and qualifications of the 
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teacher, the provisions for exceptional 
pupils, and the methods of grouping 
pupils. 

18. The size of classes in all special 
subjects such as art, music, manual and 
domestic arts should be made as large as 
that of the average academic class; in 
secondary schools laboratory periods in 
the sciences should be of the same length 
as periods of other subjects, and standards 
of accrediting agencies which now pre- 
vent such arrangement should be modi- 
fied. 

19. All possible economies in school 
eosts such as the postponing of building 
construction when and where practicable ; 
the reorganization of business depart- 
ments; the adjustment of the size of class; 
and the curtailing of the activities of aux- 
iliary agencies, ete., should be made be- 
fore a readjustment of teachers’ salaries 
is effected. 

20. Readjustment of salaries, if neces- 
sary, should be made in relation to the 
reduction in the cost of living of the teach- 
ing group in any given community. 

21. School systems should weigh care- 
fully any proposed curtailment policy 
with the view to securing real saving 
rather than to effect apparent economy 
that may be harmful to essential educa- 
tional standards. 

22. Every effort should be made by 
school systems to utilize to their full ea- 
pacity the present school plants. A study 
of conditions in various parts of the coun- 
try has shown that in some communities 
much better utilization of school build- 
ings for class purposes can be effected. 

23. The eurtailment of school building 
construction will be reflected in the in- 
dustrial and business life of a communi- 
ty by increasing the amount of unemploy- 
ment and perhaps causing greater expen- 
ditures for relief work. 

24. Consideration should be given in a 
long-term building program to the fact 
that unit costs are probably at a mini- 
mum at the present time and long de- 
ferred building construction may eventu- 
ally cost twice as much as at present. 

25. <A distinction should probably be 
made between building needs that have 
accumulated over a period of years, and 
the additional buildings needed each year 
by the normal increase in school enroll- 
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ment. The first mentioned building needs 
may very properly be taken care of by a 
bond issue and the annual requirements 
may be met by the pay-as-you-go plan. 

26. Maintenance costs should not be re- 
duced below a point where resulting d: 
terioration of the school plant would 
necessitate ultimately greater outlay than 
the original repairs would have cost. If 
the condition of the school plant has here- 
tofore been maintained at a high level, 
curtailment in repair work may be adopt- 
ed as a temporary policy. 

27. Careful study should be made of 
the purchase, distribution, and utiliza- 
tion of fuel and other supplies used by 
building employees. The proper oper- 
ation of heating plants should be eare- 
fully provided for. Janitorial work 
should be standardized. Proper training 
should be given to building employees 
both before entering the school service 
and after entering the system. The num- 
ber of building employees should be kept 
at what is actually needed. In some com- 
munities considerable savings may be 
made in this field. 

28. Careful attention should be paid to 
the preparation of proper specifications, 
the purchase, distribution, care and use 
of all supplies and equipment. Perma- 
nent inventories in all cases should be 
maintained. Where school districts are 
small, cooperative plans of purchasing 
supplies and equipment might be made 
under the initiative of state departments 
of education. 

29. Rapid and unprecedented develop- 
ment of all forms of higher education dur- 
ing the past two decades, especially pub- 
licly supported higher education, not only 
reflects the distinetive character of our 
democratic idealism, but also furnishes 
conclusive proof of the reality of the long 
recognized principle of the equality of op- 
portunity in American life. From these 
institutions has come a large proportion 
of the trained personnel of the established 
professions and the leadership of our com 
plex industrial and social life. Further- 
more, the results of the scientifie research 
earried on by such institutions have been 
of well-nigh inealeulable worth to the ec- 
onomic life of the nation. When viewed 
from these two standpoints alone the gen- 
eral scheme of higher education of the 
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country must be regarded as a principal, 
productive asset, the conservation and 
further development of which are mat- 
ters of permanent concern for the states 
and for the nation. 

30. The effective, economical and non- 
political operation and adaptation of the 
plan of popular education, at all levels, 
from the elementary schools through the 
universities, are fundamental obligations 
of the American state. 

31. During a period of economic stress, 
such as that now existing, there is im- 
posed upon all of those in positions of re- 
sponsibility, whether in government, in- 
dustry or cultural activity, a clear re- 
sponsibility of affirming the inherent basis 
of our American plan, and of promoting 
confidence among the people in their edu- 
cational institutions. In particular, ef- 
forts are needed to avoid any unnecessary 
reduction in the educational opportun- 
ities now available to American youth. 

32. Today all publicly supported high- 
er institutions, more than ever before, 
are responsible for the economical admin- 
istration of their funds. There is abun- 
dant evidence that these institutions the 
country over are capable of making those 
adjustments in operation made necessary 
by any reasonable policy of retrenchment. 
They have already demonstrated their 
ability and their willingness to share the 
burden imposed upon the economic life 
of the people. 

33. If the state is to have during the 
coming generation institutions adequate 
to serve its needs, it must not now un- 
wisely weaken the human foundations of 
those institutions. 

34. The essential limitation upon at- 
tendance on secondary schools of any 
grade is the requirement that the stu- 
dent give such evidence of a continuing 
and developing ability to learn, as shows 
that he is preparing himself better to 
meet the constantly advancing demands 
of an effective service for life. 

The obligation of the states to afford an 
equality of educational opportunity is al- 
ways predicated upon a reciprocal obli- 
gation of the individual to use such op- 
portunities effectively. 

35. We are impressed with the need of 
a better understanding of our social pur- 
poses and a clarification of our social 
values if the present crisis in education 
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is to be turned to future account. This 
is not a subject with which a single con- 
ference can deal, but the necessity for 
a nation-wide continuing effort to deal 
with this problem seems obvious. 

36. The peculiar position of public edu- 
cation in our democracy, supported and 
guided by local initiative and directly ac- 
countable to it, suggests that there should 
be set up in every locality, councils 
broadly representative to mobilize and 
clarify public opinion in order to deal 
more generously and wisely with the pres- 
ent crisis in education. 

37. The school is only one of the many 
educational agencies. The home, the 
church, the library, all must be main- 
tained and strengthened along with the 
schools. Since education does not stop 
with childhood the agencies of adult edu- 
cation must not be forgotten. Special 
attention might be given to training for 
parenthood. 

38. The Conference notes the critical 
condition of certain underprivileged 
groups, particularly the Negroes, and the 
necessity for special solicitude with re- 
gard to them. It is obvious that further 
diminution of educational facilities of this 
group would handicap them far in excess 
of the handicaps placed upon other ehil- 
dren, and would hazard the possibilities 
of Negroes participating in our future 
society with a degree of efficiency com- 
mensurate with the demands. The atten- 
tion of the country, therefore, is called to 
the fact that serious consideration should 
be given the past and present educational 
opportunities before attempting any 
further retrenchments. 

39. We are impressed with the expe- 
rience of various localities in moving 
promptly and energetically to maintain 
and extend their social services, partic- 
ularly those of education, and we recom- 
mend that the Office of Education give 
nation-wide continuing publicity to these 
efforts. 


40. Because of the need of definite in- 
formation on school costs at this time, the 
Conference regrets that the Congress 
found it necessary to discontinue the 
study of school finance carried on under 
the direction of the United States Office 
of Education, and expresses the hope that 
at an early date ways may be found to 
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resume that important and_ especially 
timely study. 
Albert W. Atwood, Secretary. 
NOTE 
A fuller report of the Proceedings, in- 
cluding the statements presented by the 


representatives of the five cooperating 


A View of Character Education in the Schools 


by Eunice Ann McClure 


wish 
with 


girls 


O INTRODUCE this subject, I 

to give a bit of my experience 

a mother of two high school 
and two grade school children. Mrs. Hall 
came to me one day and said, ‘‘ Eunice 
Ann, I want you to know that Dr. Hall 
and I are depending upon you to help us 
train our children.’’ 

I answered, ‘‘If there is any home that 
does not need outside help, it is yours.’’ 

Dr. and Mrs. Hall were the finest type 
of home-makers. They were active in 
church work. They were lovers of na- 
ture. They belonged to a garden club. 
They took their four children often to 
the canyons or the desert for study of 
wild flowers. Their children took the bird 
census for an Audubon society. They 
were lovers of art, music, painting, and 
literature. Mrs. Hall was at that time 
president of the woman’s club and was 
especially interested in our work in liter- 
ature. The children became a part of all 
this. 

Yet Mrs. Hall said, ‘‘But, Eunice Ann, 
every home needs outside help. We real- 
ize that our children are being made by 
their association in the community and 
the school just as surely as by our in- 
fluence in the home. We find that you 
teachers have an influence over them even 
greater than we have. They are always 
quoting you. Also, friends and pals of 
their own age have a great influence on 
them, and we are trying to help make 
their chums the same type that we want 
our children to be.’’ 

And Mrs. Hall could do that. The 
friends of Dorothy and Mildred attended 
Sunday School, Chureh, and Epworth 
League. They learned to recognize and 


organizations, the complete reports of the 
six sub-committees, and some of the sig 
nificant documents presented to the con 
ference, will be ready for distribution 
soon. Copies may be secured for 25 cents 
each from the American Council on Edu- 
eation. 


like good paintings. They became inter- 
ested in birds and flowers. One day at 
school Don Russell, the president of the 
student body and Mildred Hall’s best boy 
friend, came to me and asked if I would 
like to see some little birds just learning 
to fiv. He said he would take me out to 
their nest in an orange tree near the manu- 
al training shops. So out we went across 
the campus to see the birds, and I heard 





all about them. To myself I was think- 
ing—‘‘Here’s that delightful Hall family 
again. Don, a boy from Colorado away 
from the influence of his own family, out 
here subject to chance influences, is being 
molded by his association with this fam- 
ily.”’ From week to week I could see his | 
interests widen and his fine personality 
develop. 

Mrs. Hall believed that to help her 
children she should help their friends and 
that she should make the most of the in- 
fluence of their teachers and other older 
friends. 

When Mrs. Hall came to me later to 
tell how I had awakened in her Mildred 
an enthusiasm for good literature, I was 
repaid for every effort. A salary does not 
pay a teacher, but the good she may do 
her students pays her an hundredfold. 

From this bit of my experience we may 
see one big reason for character education 
in the schools; namely, children are often 
more influenced by the teachings in the 
school than by those in the home. The 
school must not dodge the responsibility. 

There is an education of the intellect. 
an education of the hands, and an educa 
tion of the emotions. For a generation 
educators have been introducing into our 
schools courses that emphasize the train- 
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ing of the hands rather than (or as well 
as) the intellect: manual training, music 
typing, cooking, sewing, auto-mechanies, 
ete. 

The latest thought among edueators is 
the training of the emotions. The intellect 
must be trained for knowledge, and the 
hands trained for skill in doing; but un- 
less the emotions are trained to direct what 
the hands shall do, we may have an edu- 
cated rogue rather than a man of integrity. 
What a man likes determines what he is. 
If his emotions are trained to love wrong- 
doing, we may have a Loeb or a Leopold 
or an Al Capone. If we are to develop 
a generation of men of integrity, of hon- 
esty, of human sympathy, and of beauty 
in living, the love of such qualities must 
be instilled in our boys and girls. Knowl- 
edge without character produces a de- 
formed man and a deformed civilization. 
Indeed it wrecks civilization. The schools 
must shoulder their part of the responsi- 
bility (and high privilege) just as surely 
as must the homes. 

It is this that makes the teacher’s work 
so interesting. Every day brings its own 
rich fruitage in character growth among 
her students. The teacher finds a boy who 
is making a failure of his school work. She 
sets him tasks that she knows are within 
his reach. The boy accomplishes the task 
assigned, receives the teacher’s praise, and 
has on his face a new look of confidence. 
The teacher gradually leads him into more 
diffieult tasks (but always such as he can 
do), and the student changes in moral 
character from the sullen boy who sees 
himself a failure to the happy boy whose 
self-confidence has been built up by his 
suecesses. 

In like manner the teacher may help all 
students develop the highest qualities of 
strong character: honesty, loyalty, courage, 
kindness, obedience, justice, good temper, 
reasonableness, industry, courtesy, un- 
selfishness, reverence, initiative, persistence, 
and trustworthiness. 

It is the special privilege of the teacher 
of the social sciences and the teacher of 
literature to help the student in a right 
interpretation of life, to help him love 
‘‘whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatso- 
ever things are lovely, whatsoever things 


are of good report,’’ and help him think 
on these things. 

The history teacher has boundless op- 
portunity to set before the students high 
ideals of character. See him present the 
Olympic Oath of the contestants in the 
Olympies of this year. See him present 
the civie oath administered to the young 
men of Athens centuries ago: 

We will never bring disgrace to this, 
our city, by any act of dishonesty or 
cowardice, nor ever desert our suffering 
comrades in the ranks. We will fight for 
the ideals and sacred things of the city, 
both alone and with many; we will re- 
vere and obey the city’s laws, and do 
our best to incite a like respect and rev- 
erence in those above us who are prone 
to annul or set them at naught: we will 
strive uneceasingly to quicken the pub- 
lie’s sense of civie duty. Thus, in all 
these ways, we will transmit this city 
not only not less, but greater, better and 
more beautiful than it was transmitted 
to us. 

What boy would not thrill to those high 
ideals of citizenship? What boy would 
not glory in the high ideals of men of 
our own day such as Stienback of Wiscon- 
sin? Stienback was the doctor in a medical 
laboratory who discovered the process by 
which the vitamins of sunshine may be 
stored in breakfast food. This food is giv- 
en to the child with rickets and a cure 
effected. A Battlecreek, Michigan, break- 
fast food company offered Stienback the 
equivalent of nearly a million dollars for 
his formula; and Stienback—refused to 
sell. Instead, he gave the formula to a 
research foundation of Wisconsin that it 
might be preserved by the medical profes- 


sion for the good of humanity. Stienback 
made not one dollar from his marvelous 


discovery. He said men have ambitions 
either for wealth or for the service of 
humanity, and mine are not concerned with 
wealth. 

This year when my own senior English 
students were reading the story of Mam- 
mon from Spencer’s ‘‘Faerie Queene’’, 
they had a great discussion as to whether 
material wealth is the end and all of life. 
One boy said any man would sell his soul 
for money, that a man’s highest desire is 
to make money—every man has his price. 
Then the story of Stienback was told to 
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help restore that boy’s faith in humanity, 
to help give him a sense of true values. 

In the study of literature the avenues 
of character education are numberiess. 
Students may find inspiration to better 
living all along the way from the simple 
verse of Edgar Guest to the lofty poetry 
of Shakespeare or Milton. 

Every student will respond to such verse 
as ‘‘Myself’’ by Edgar Guest: 

MYSELF 

I have to live with myself, and so 
I want to be fit for myself to know. 
I want to be able as days go by, 
Always to look myself straight in the eye; 
I don’t want to stand, with the setting sun 
And hate myself for the things I’ve done. 
I don’t want to keep on a closet shelf 
A lot of secrets about myself, 
And fool myself, as I come and go 
Into thinking that nobody else will know 
The kind of a man I really am; 
I don’t want to dress up myself in sham. 


A student will be the stronger from ac- 
quaintance with the following verse: 


IT CAN’T BE DONE 


Somebody said it couldn’t be done 

But he, with a chuckle, replied 

That maybe it couldn't, but he would be one 
Who wouldn’t say so till he tried. 


So he buckled right in, with the trace of a grin 
On his face; if he worried he hid it. 

He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn’t be done—and he did it. 


There are thousands to tell you it cannot be 
done; 

There are thousands to prophesy failure; 

There are thousands to point out to you, one 
by one, 

The dangers that wait to assail you. 

But just buckle in with a bit of a grin, 

Then take off your coat and go to it, 

Just start in to sing as you tackle the thing, 

“That cannot be done”’—and you'll do it. 


On my bulletin board for a few days 
this year was Ghandi’s Prayer: 


Lord, keep me from looking at things 
that will give me evil thoughts, else it 
were better that I be blind. 

Lord, keep me from soiling my lips with 
impure words, else it were better that I 
be mute. 

Lord, keep me from listening to a word 
of defamation or hatred, else it were bet- 
ter that I be deaf. 

Lord, keep me from gazing in unclean 
desire at those who should be my sisters, 
else it be better that I be dead. 


You would have been interested to see 
the students who stopped to read this. 








The teacher of the tragedies of Shake 
speare will fall short of her opportunities 
if she does not help the student to see tha 
Shakespeare is presenting a great law of 
life when he represents that evil in a life 
leads to the Nemesis of tragedy. It is the 
iaw of retributive justice. The evil am 
bition of the Macbeths could result onl 
in tragedy. 

Tolstoi’s masterly fiction of ‘‘Anna Ka- 
renin’’ reveals to the student the unbea 
able tragedy that comes to one who is dis 
loyal to the best of life and gives herse! 
over to a life of selfishness. Anna Kareni: 
deserts her husband and child. Indulgene 
in her own selfish desires brings her, not 
to happiness, but to the tragie death o 
throwing herself before an onrushing train 

The grammar school teacher has the pu 
pil in those early years that make an in 
delible stamp for good or bad on the char 
acter of the pupil. She sees her opportun 
ity in such stories as Lowell’s ‘‘ Vision of 
Sir Launfal,’’ wherein we find that those 
who would serve the Christ must serv 
humanity. Sir Launfal, after spending 
his life in search for the Holy Grail, found 
it at length when he shared his last erus' 
with a leper at his own gate and gave hin 
a drink from a wooden bowl. The voic 
of the Master came: 

“The Holy Supper is kept indeed 

In whatso we share with another’s need: 
Not what we give, but what we share— 
For the gift without the giver is bare; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds thre« 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me.” 

Or the teacher sees her opportunity ii 
such a story as ‘*‘ Hiawatha’’ with its exalta 
tion of the arts of life, its industries, and 
its beauties. 

A true teacher, like a true Mother, wel- 
comes her obligation of moral guidance and 
delights in it. She believes with John 
Ruskin: 

“Education does not mean merely teach- 
ing people what they do not know. It 
means teaching them to behave as they do 
not behave. It is not teaching the youth 
the shapes of letters and the tricks of 
numbers, and then leaving them to turn 
their arithmetic to roguery, and their lit- 
erature to lust. It means, on the con- 
trary, training them into the perfect exer- 

cise and kingly continence of their bodies 
and souls. It is a continual and difficult 
work to be done by kindness, by watch- 
ing, by warning, by precept, and by praise, 
but above all—by example.” 
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A Voluntary Tax 


THE BASIS FOR RELIEF OF PROPERTY TAX AND THE MAINTENANCE 
OF FUNDAMENTAL SOCIAL SERVICES.* 


By Dr. R. 


ERTAINLY there can be no com- 

plaint against the teacher who, in 

times like these, undertakes to pre- 
sent his claim to justice at the hands of 
the public and to fair treatment at the 
hands of his employer, the state. There 
is much that he can offer in support of 
his claim, and every disposition, I’m sure, 
on the part of the public to listen. 

But the teacher is required to think 
and act in a professional, as well as a 
personal, capacity in dealing with the ad- 
equate support of the schools. One who 
acts in a professional capacity advises a 
client with the interests of that client as 
his sole concern, whether he himself shall 
gain or lose by the counsel he gives. 

It is with the interests of the people 
of the state in mind, of course, that this 
association undertakes a discussion of the 
finaneial difficulty that faces the school 
system. We can have no hesitation, there- 
fore, in endorsing the message of the Gov- 
ernor of the State in reference to the prob- 
lem of school support. I quote it with 
sincere approval, (regretting only that 
one clause suggests a doubt of the pro- 
fessional quality of the advice of the edu- 
cators) :— 

‘‘Our educational institutions should be 
supported as generously as is possible un- 
der existing conditions; but the same 
rule of economy must be applied to them 
as to other state agencies. While the 
views and recommendations of educators 
merit thoughtful consideration, the inter- 
ests of the taxpayers must also be ob- 
served. It is my belief that revenue in- 
vested in the education of the youth of 
our land brings the greatest returns, but 
without examples and lessons in thrift and 
frugality, an essential element of educa- 
tion is lacking. By this, I would not be 
understood to mean that our institutions 
of learning should be neglected or that a 
spirit of parsimony in our dealings with 
them should prevail. Indeed, I hope for 
the day when every boy and girl within 
our borders will and can have the advan- 
tege of a most liberal education.”’ 


_*An address before the Missouri School Administra- 
tive Conference, Jan 19, 1983. 





EK. Curtis 

The school men, without exception, 
recognize the need for economy. Ex- 
traordinary efforts are being made in this 
state and elsewhere to reduce expendi- 
tures to the lowest possible point. Ad- 
ministrative officers have seized the op- 
portunity to reorganize for the purpose of 
effecting savings which could be realized 
only very slowly without the stimulus of 
pressing need. 

The schools of Missouri expect to econ- 
omize, strictly and cheerfully. There will 
be no conflict on that point in itself. The 
schools are not to quarrel with the people. 
The great investment in the schools will 
be protected with the minimum outlay ef- 
fective to that end—though that invest- 
ment must be protected if at all possible, 
if we are not to be unduly burdened later 
on with the cost of its entire replacement. 
The teachers and the teaching oganiza- 
tions will be sustained if it can be done— 
but it must be done, unless we are to be 
delayed for many years in our education- 
al development, in efforts to re-create the 
educational system. 

The serious conflict is between the citi- 
zen as taxpayer and that same citizen as 
beneficiary of the schools—a conflict be- 
tween his need and the difficulty he has 
in providing for its satisfaction. The need 
is recognized; we turn for a few minutes 
to consider the possibility of finding 
sources of adequate revenue. 

Before selecting sources of revenue, 
we must lay a foundation in sound pol- 
icy. Tax policy and practice are far- 
reaching in their consequences. But we 
need be no less certain in our attitudes 
and no less definite in our program by 
reason of this preliminary caution. 

The primary purpose of a tax system is 
to provide revenue for the state. But 
secondary objectives have come to weigh 
heavily in public thought. Tariffs are 
levied for the protection of commerce, and 
the debate on property and income taxes 
turns often on questions of economic cor- 
rection, i. e. on the issue of adjustment in 
the distribution of wealth. 
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Fortunately, the fiscal and corrective 
objectives are not entirely inharmonious. 
Taxes yield adequate support to the ac- 
tivities of the state when levied upon 
productive sources. We attain economic 
justice also by placing the burden where 
there is ability to pay. In the long run 
the best fiscal and the best developmental 
policies will coincide. 

Yet this is not true in individual in- 
stances. Indirect taxes meet generally 
with less popular opposition than direct 
taxes, though the incidence of these in- 
direct taxes is well known, and the fact 
that the burdens they impose are distrib- 
uted according to no strict standard of 
fairness is generally recognized. Excises 
and sales taxes therefore are productive 
taxes in fact, whether ideal from every 
point of view or not. 

In an emergency, it is possible that one 
of two objectives may need to be sacri- 
ficed. The State of Missouri has done well 
recently in bringing its tax system 
further into line with the best thought 
and the most advanced practice of this 
eountry. It would be very unfortunate, 
of course, to take one backward step in 
the development of this policy. But it 
would be more unfortunate, in a time of 
immediate need, to sacrifice the funda- 
mental activities of the state to remote 
considerations of fiscal policy. 

We are more likely to find a way out 
of this dilemma, however, without com- 
mitting ourselves to either alternative at 
the expense of the other. It so happens 
that the existing tax system of this state 
would be entirely adequate to the present 
needs if we had had time to perfect it 
before the depression. One thing only is 
lacking just now: a proper and just equal- 
ization in assessmeuts. There is hardly 
any doubt that the state could derive rev- 
enues adequate for all proper purposes, 
under a reasonable program of true econ- 
omy, from present sources without unduly 
burdening any taxpayer, if the taxes were 
properly administered. 

Very shortly, therefore, we may expect 
to depend upon income and property taxes 
alone. They will suffice whether the re- 
turn to old price levels be slow or rapid. 
But as long as the burden of supporting 
this state falls as it now does in unjust 


measure upon the farmers and other hold- 
ers of small properties, we shall not at- 
tain economic justice and can hope for no 
very great progress in advancing the edu- 
eational program. The fact is recognized 
alike by the Associated Industries, the 
farmers’ organizations, and groups repre- 
senting other interests, that the perfection 
of our tax administration for the purpose 
of equalizing assessments and distribut- 
ing more fairly the burden of taxation is 
a task that must not be long delayed. 

But the fact is that the completion of 
that task in time to help us in this emer- 
gency is impossible. We still have before 
us the problems of providing relief for 
those taxpayers who are now overbur- 
dened and providing at the same time for 
a sound, economical, ousiness-like con- 
servation of our educational establish- 
ment. The hope is that we may do this 
without injustice to any one, and yet suc- 
cessfully. 

It seems to me there is a way in which 
this can be done with less injustice than 
is actually involved in the present prop- 
erty tax of this state. It is a method 
based essentially on the principle of vol- 
untary contribution. Or, to be more ae- 
curate, it is taxation as nearly voluntary 
on the part of the individual taxpayer as 
taxation ever can be. From income and 
property taxes there is no escape. From 
general sales taxes there is no escape. 
When taxes are levied on the necessities 
of life we have only a choice between 
death and taxes. But it is easily possible 
for the individual citizen to avoid any 
payment of special levies on luxuries and 
superfluities. Where the burden is too 
great to be borne no one is obligated to 
bear it. No farm foreclosures result from 
excises on luxuries, no charitable relief is 
ealled for, no shocking distress results. 
If these taxes do fall on people in humble 
circumstances in proportions not strictly 
ideal, they redound to the benefit of those 
same people in sustaining the public 
schools and the many other services for 
the general welfare. 

At this point it may be well to sug- 
gest briefly what is being done in other 
states confronted with exactly the same 
problem as we. Ten states have a gen- 
erai sales tax. Twelve states have passed 
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general sales tax laws or have amended 
such laws during the years of the de- 
pression. The 1932 Emergency Relief Act 
of Mississippi illustrates what may be ex- 
pected from a general sales tax. A letter 
‘rom the office of the State Tax Commis- 
sion of Mississippi has this to say: 

‘“‘The Legislative estimate on the 
Emergency Revenue Act of 1932, now in 
effect in Mississippi, was $1,300,000 for 
the eight months of 1932, and $2,000,000 
for 1933. The law became effective May 
ist. To date it has exceeded the prorated 
monthly estimate by approximately $17,- 
000.’’ 

The Governor of Mississippi is quoted 
n the press as saying that petitions are 
coming in from taxpayers and local of- 
ficials all over the state urging an increase 
in the rate on the general sales tax from 
2 per cent to 5 per cent. A levy of 5 per 
cent in Mississippi would yield, upon con- 
servative estimate, 514 million dollars. 

At a special session in 1932, the general 
assembly of Pennsylvania passed a manu- 
facturers’ sales tax for a six months 
emergency period. Some of the income 
resulting from the tax will go toward 
paying the annual state appropriation al- 
lotment to the public schools. 

General sales taxes are not to be ap- 
proved except when there is no alterna- 
tive, because they fall inevitably on some 
of the necessities of life, and inequitably 
so. The experience of various states with 
luxury taxes indicates that these taxes 
may be entirely adequate under present 
conditions. Fourteen states have some 
form of tobacco tax. The schools profit 
directly or indirectly by this tax in eleven 
of these states. Four states passed new 
laws or amended existing laws during the 
depression years. For the year 1930, Ala- 
bama raised $1,262,664 and Tennessee, $1,- 
971,841 from the tobacco tax. The cigar- 
ette tax law passed by the state of Ohio 
in 1931 expressly for the relief of the 
schools was expected to yield $5,000,000 
for emergency relief to the schools in a 
period of two years, and has actually 
yielded so far for the first four months 


$1,607,620 and for a period of eleven 
months and eight days the sum of $3,- 
664,050. 

The report of Griffenhagen and Associ- 
ates to the Governor of the State of Mis- 
souri, 1929, relative to taxation in Mis- 
sourl says: 

‘‘As a means to make practicable the 
reduction of the property tax and to sup- 
plement the inceased income tax by taxes 
with a wider base, the taxation of the 
consumption of certain articles of the lux- 
ury type is recommended. Of important 
measures of this description only three 
have been demonstrated to be successful 
in other states. It is, therefore, proposed 
that the state impose a tobacco sales tax, 
a tax upon bottled and other soft drinks, 
and a tax upon admissions.”’ 

In the light of the experience of other 
states, it seems obvious that no very great 
and complicated system of taxation would 
be required to yield $2,000,000 of addi- 
tional revenue to this state in this bien- 
nium. 

The state must face the question of 
fundamental maintenance. The occasion 
is not one for humbling the country 
school teacher, living in luxury and ex- 
travagance, though she may be, or the 
school superintendent or college profes- 
sor, fat, prosperous, and wealthy as he 
has long been known to be. It is a time 
for the citizen to consider calmly his own 
interests. His zeal for economy is com- 
mendable; his anger at the injustice of 
this economie and governmental ystem 
which he has established, or at least tol- 
erated, is greatly to his credit. He must 
have relief. We are ready and anxious 
to help him. 

But he has also to protect his tangible 
and intangible investment in a service es- 
sential to his welfare. He can no more 
afford to neglect the intellectual develop- 
ment of his children than their health and 
physical welfare. He cannot afford to 
handicap them for life through an unwill- 
ingness to canvass coolly the possibilities 
of a satisfactory solution of a relatively 
simple problem. 
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Six State Institutions Plan Music Meets 


HE FIVE STATE TEACHERS Colleges 
7 and the School of Fine Arts, University 

of Missouri have each announced its pro- 
gram of music for the spring contests. The 
event at Springfield is to be the first on the 
calendar. It is set for April 13 to 15. The 
next week, April 21-22 is the time selected by 
Warrensburg for its meet and the next week, 
April 27-29 will find the district contests at 
Kirksville, Maryville and Cape Girardeau in 
progress simultaneously. The School of Fine 
Arts at the University of Missouri will hold 
its contest composed of State Finals and a 
series of independent musical contests on May 
5-6. 

In the case of each institution the musical 
contest is a part of a larger high school meet 
which includes athletic events, scholarship 
contests and other features. 


General Provisions Applying to All 
Music Contests 

For the purpose of these contests the schools 
are classified as follows: Class A—750 and 
above; Class B—151 to 749 inclusive; Class C 
—150 and below. However, a school whose 
enrollment is within ten per cent of the divid- 
ing line, above or below, may elect which class 
it will compete in. 

The winners or highest ranking alternates 
in these contests will be certified to the State 
Finals and no other organizations may com- 
pete in these contests at Columbia under aus- 
pices of University of Missouri. 


National Finals for Band and Orchestra 


The Band and Orchestra contests at the 
University of Missouri in Classes A, B, and 
C are respectively the State Finals to deter- 
mine which organizations shall be eligible to 
represent Missouri in the National Band and 
Orchestra contests. Only the winners of the 
State Finals will be eligible to compete in the 
National Contests. Full information regard- 
ing the National Contests may be secured from 
the Committee on Instrumental Affairs of the 
Music Supervisors National Conference, 64 
East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 

Note: Schools entering these contests should 
signify, in advance, whether, in case they place 
first or second, they will go to University to 
compete there. 

Eligibility is based on the general eligibility 
rules as set forth in the constitution and 
by-laws of the Missouri State High School Ath- 
letic Association. 


Recommended Instrumentation for Orchestras 
and Bands 


Class A orchestra, 43 pieces: 2 flutes, 2 clar- 
inets, 1 oboe, 1 bassoon or bass clarinet, 2 
trumpets, 2 French horns, 3 trombones, 1 
tuba, 1 pair of tympani, 10 first violins, 8 sec- 
ond violins, 4 violas; 4 ’cellos, 2 basses. 


Class A band, 32 pieces: 1 piccolo, 1 oboe, 
10 clarinets, 1 bassoon, 6 trumpets, 4 Frenc! 
horns or mellophones, 3 trombones, 1 baritone, 
2 tubas, 1 bass drum, 1 snare drum, 1 pair 
of tympani. Class A orchestras and band 
apply to contests at Columbia only. 

Class B orchestra, 27 pieces: 1 flute, 1 oboe, 
2 clarinets, 1 bassoon or bass clarinet, 2 trum- 
pets, 2 French horns or 1 French horn and |} 
mellophone, 1 trombone, 1 drum, 1 piano, 
first violins, 4 second violins, 2 violas, 2 ’cellos 
1 bass (string). 

Class B band will contain the same instru 
mentation as Class A band. 

Class C orchestra, 18 pieces: 1 flute, 2 clar 
inets, 2 trumpets, 1 French horn or mello 
phone, 1 trombone, 1 drum, 1 piano, 4 firs 
violins, 2 second violins, 1 viola, 1 cello, 1 bas: 
(string or brass). 

Class C band, 19 pieces: 1 piccolo, 6 clari 
nets, 4 trumpets, 2 French horns or mello- 
phones, 2 trombones, 1 baritone, 1 tuba, 1 bass 
drum, 1 snare drum. Classes B and C appl) 
to each of the contests separately. 

There will be three groups of contests. The 
Class B and Class C organization contests, 
excepting quartets, will consist of prelim- 
inaries at the State Teachers Colleges, fol 
lowed by finals at the State University. No 
organization in these classes will be admitted 
to the state final contest unless certified a 
winner or highest ranking alternate available 
by a State Teachers College. 

There will be additional contests at the 
State Teachers Colleges. Each college may 
have additional requirements. For example, 
Maryville requires an additional number of the 
entrants own selection to each of the required 
numbers listed below. Information regard- 
ing rules of the contests at Columbia may be 
secured from Dean James T. Quarles, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; Prof C. P. Kin- 
sey should be addressed for details of the con- 
test at Springfield; likewise Paul R. Utt, at 
Warrensburg, J. L. Biggerstaff at Kirksville, 
Chas. R. Gardner at Maryville, and President 
Jos. A. Serena, Cape Girardeau, should be writ- 
ten for specific information regarding co 
tests at these places respectively. 


Class B Orchestra—May Day Dance, Ha 
ley. 

Class B Band—Three Dances from Henry 
VIII, German. 

Class B Mixed Chorus 
Happy Voice, Bach-Stoessel. 

Class B Boys’ Glee Club—Passing By, Pur- 
cell-Burleigh. 

Class B Girls’ Glee Club—The Nightingale, 
Weelkes-Leslie. 

Class C Orchestra—Gavotte and Musette, 
Bach. 

Class C Band—One Beautiful Day, Hildreth. 


Now Raise Your 

















our 








Class C Mixed 
Reger-Schindler. 

Class C_ Boys’ 
Stream, Cain. 

Class C Girls’ Glee Club—Lift Thine Eyes, 
Mendelssohn. 

Band Marching Contest at Columbia.* 

Classes A, B and C required of all bands. 

This contest counts 25% in the regular band 
contests. Points will be scored as follows: 
Playing, 40%; alignment, 10%; cadence, 15%; 
uniforms, 10%: discipline, 10%; maneuvers, 
15%. 
The required cadence is 128. Uniforms must 
be worn in accordance with military regula- 
tions. Special parts or accessories must be 
worn in a uniform manner. If a band is not 
in uniform, clothes should be of uniform color 
scheme if possible. Maneuvers required are: 
Forward march, halt, play, cease playing, in- 
crease front, diminish front, counter-march, 
right oblique, left oblique, column half right, 
column half left, column right, and column 
left. Competing bands will be under military 
surveillance from the time they are called out 
until they are dismissed. 


Chorus—Swabian Dance, 


Glee Club—Bendemeer’s 


*Not all college contests have this feature. 
Typical Program at Teachers’ Colleges 
The following abstract of the program at 
Kirksville is printed as a typical musical con- 
test program. Each school planning to enter 
a contest should be sure to have detailed an- 
nouncements from its respective contest cen- 
ter before final plans are consummated. 
Required Numbers for District Contests 
April 28-29, 1933 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 
Kirksville, Mo. 
Solo 
Soprano 
“Florian’s Song’ by 
Century Edition. 
Alto 


Godard. Key of D. 


“Flee as a Bird” (Spanish melody). Key, 
D. Minor. Century Edition. 

Tenor 
“Thee I Think Of” by Meyer-Helmund. Key, 


D. Flat. 
Bass 
“The Heart Bowed Down” by Balfe. Key 
of G. or F. Century Edition. 
Violin 
Pantomime from “Les petits riens” by Mo- 
zart-Franko. 
Viola 
“Franzosisches Lied” by Burmester. 
Edition. 
Violoncello 
“La Cinquantaine” by Gabriel-Marie. 
Piano 
“Album Leaves” 
“The Elf”. 
Flute 
“Loin du Bal” by 
measures). 
Oboe 
“Romance”, Op. 94, No. 1, by Schumann. 


Century Edition. 


Schott 


Nos. 15, “Waltz” and 17, 


Gillet. (Omit last two 
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Clarinet 

“Romanze” by Reger. 
Bassoon 

“Serenade” by Gounod. 
Cornet or Trumpet 

“Ave Maria” by Gounod. 
French Horn (Not Mellophone) 





“Abenlied”—Schumann. (Trill notes may 
be sustained ad. lib.) 

Trombone 
“Saeterjentens Sondag” by Bull. 

Baritone 


“Cumus Animam” (From Stabat Mater.) 
Small Ensemble Groups 
String Quartet 
“The First Noel” from Flonzaley Quartet. 
Album No. 3—Pochon. 
Brass Quartet 
“Bridal Chorus” from “Lohengrin” by Wag- 
ner. Universal Brass Quartet Album, Vol. 
II. 
Girls’ Quartet 
“Twilight” by Glen-Sherwood. 
Choruses for Women’s Voices. 
Boys’ Quartet 
“The Long Day Closes” by Sullivan. 
Mixed Quartet 
“Good Night Quartet” from “Martha” by 
Flotow. Part Songs for Mixed Voices. 
Large Ensemble Groups 
Girls’ Glee Club 





Secular 


Class B—“The Nightingale” by Weelkes- 
Leslie. 

Class Cl and C2—“Lift Thine Eyes” by 
Mendelssohn. 


Boys’ Glee Club 
Class B—“Passing By”. 
Class Cl and C2—“Bendemeer’s 
Cain. 

Orchestra 
Class B—“May Day Dance”, Hadley. 
Class Cl and C2—“Gavotte and Musette”’, 
Bach. 

Band 
Class B—*“Shepherd’s Dance” from “Three 
Dances” from Henry VIII. Edward German. 
Class Cl and C2—“One Beautiful Day”, 
Hildreth. 

Mixed Chorus 
Class B—“Now Raise Your Happy Voice”, 
Bach-Stoessel. 
Class Cl and C2 
Schindler. 
Class A Contests (at Columbia) Required 

Selections. 

Orchestra. Coriolan Overture, Beethoven. 

Band. Rienzi Overture, Wagner. (Special re- 
quired arrangement. Inquire of the Com- 
mittee on Instrumental Affairs of the Music 
Supervisors National Conference, 64 East 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 

Mixed Chorus. My Heart Doth Beg You'll 
Not Forget—di Lasso. 

Boys’ Glee Club. Varmeland—Pitcher. 

Girls’ Glee Club. The Silver Swan, Gibbons. 

Mixed Quartet. April Is In My Mistress’ 
Face, Morley-Fellowes. 

Boys’ Quartet. O Peaceful Night, German. 


Stream”, 


“Swabian Dance”, Reger- 
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Girls’ Quartet. The Spanish Tambourine Girl, 
Schumann. ; ; 
Open Contests at Columbia (No preliminaries 
required). 


Class A String Quartet. No required selec- 


tion. 

Class A Brass Quartet. No required selec- 
tion. 

Class A Wood-wind ensemble. 
selection. 

Class B Instrumental ensemble. 
selection. 

Class C Instrumental ensemble. 
selection. 

Class B Mixed Quartet. 
herdess. 

Class B Boys’ Quartet. 
Lovely Lass, Forsyth. 

Class B Girls’ Quartet. 
Of Maying, Morley-Payson. 


No required 
No required 
No required 
Love Me Truly, Shep- 
Tell Me Not Of A 


Now Is The Month 
Four-part 


songs for Women’s voices. 

Class C Mixed Quartet, Boys’ Quartet, and 
Girls’ Quartet, same numbers as for Class 
B, but a separate contest. 

Unclassified Open Contests at Columbia. 

Piano. Theme and Variations from Sonata 
Op. 26, Beethoven. 

Violin. Romance from Concerto No. 2 in D. 
Minor, Wieniaski. 


Violoncello. Serenade Espagnole, Op. 20, No. 
2, Glazounow. 

Soprano. My Lovely Celia, Munro-Wilson. 
Key of G. 

Alto. Allah, Chadwick. Key of D-flat. 

Tenor. Dedication, Franz. Key of A-flat. 

Baritone. Tavery Song, Fisher. Key of C. 


Other Contests at Columbia, open and unclassi- 
fied. No required selections: Viola, Flute, 
Clarinet, Oboe, Bassoon, French Horn, Trum- 
pet, Trombone. 


Teaching Social Studies - Missouri Geography 
By L. F. Blackburn 


The following article was sent by the County Superintendent of Jackson County 


as a supervisory bulletin to each of his teachers. 


It follows so well the principles 


and practices of the state program in improvement of teaching social studies, that 
it is printed here in order that all teachers may have the benefit of the suggestions. 


HE FOLLOWING suggestions are made 

with the hope that they may prove help- 

ful to some teachers and that some boys 
and girls of the B Class will learn more about 
their state and become more deeply interested 
in its beauties, possibilities, and opportunities 
than they otherwise would. 

This course should be most interesting and 
fascinating both to teachers and members of 
the B Class. But to make it so, the teacher 
herself must love and appreciate Missouri and 
know much about it. Her plans must be good 
and her preparation thorough. 

The school should be well equipped with ma- 
terial for the teaching and the studying of 
“The Geography of Missouri.” The following 
is some of the suggested equipment: 

Wall map of Missouri, wall map of the 
United States, Official Road Map of Missouri, 
enough copies of the text “Essentials of Ge- 
ography—Second Book” to supply the needs 
of the class (use pages I-XXXII, “Geography 
of Missouri” in back of the text.), one or more 
copies of “Our State of Missouri’”—Walker & 
Hardaway, copy of “Missouri—A Geograph- 
ical Reader”—Sam T. Bratton (Lucas Broth- 
ers, Columbia), one copy “Stories of Missouri” 
—Musick, one or more copies “History of Mis- 
souri”—McClure, one copy “Missouri’s Hall of 
Fame’’—Shoemaker. (Newspaper clippings, 
magazine articles, and Pictorial Supplements 
should be brought to school and freely used). 

Some teachers will emphasize the making 
of Missouri booklets, the keeping of notebooks, 
the making of a moving picture to illustrate 
the “Geography of Missouri”, some will de- 


pend upon a workbook, others prepare for 
“Missouri Day” program just before the close 
of school. Some will do one thing and some 
another. Whatever devices are used let it be 
remembered that “they are means to ends.” 
Whatever is studied and learned should be 
well organized in the pupils’ minds so that 
they may recall, give and experience pleasure 
by so doing. There should be much testing 
(oral and written) not for the sake of giving 
grades but to find out what pupils know and 
do not know with the aim in view “to take 
them where they are and then proceed.” Much 
studying should then be done, test, and check 
again. 

Whatever method of precedure is used, there 
should be much oral discussion. 

Before Missouri Geography can be success- 
fully taught, a “background,” a “foundation”, 
for its study must be prepared and a motive 
must be given. The two may be given some- 
what simultaneously. The “background” will 
consist of a little something of what Missouri 
is and, the motive, why Missouri Geography 
should be studied. 

Missouri is the heritage, the birthright, of 
the boys and the girls of the state. No other 
boys and girls have a richer one than those 
of Missouri. A heritage is something that 
comes to one by right of birth. It may be 
land, livestock, money, jewelry, a strong body, 
a strong mind. One’s heritage come from his 
forefathers. 

If a mother were to die and leave diamond 
rings and a diamond necklace to her two-year 
old daughter, these would be, at least, part 
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of the little girl’s heritage, legacy, inheritance, 
from her mother. Would it be best to give the 
rings and the necklace to the girl to do as she 
pleases with while she is very young? One 
so young might admire their sparkling beauty; 
but not knowing their value, she would not 
appreciate and take the care of them that she 
would when she became conscious of their real 
worth. Thus it is with Missouri; people who 
live in the state will never love, admire, and 
appreciate its beauties, opportunities, and 
possibilities until they really know it, their 
wonderful heritage. 

Missouri is the home of the school pupils in 
it today. Should they love their heritage, na- 
tive land, home? Read what Sir Walter Scott 
wrote. It follows: 

“Breathes there the man with soul so dead 

Who never to himself hath said 

‘This is my own, my native land--’ 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned 

As home his footsteps he hath turned 

From wandering on a foreign strand? 

If such there breathe, go, mark him well! 

For him no minstrel raptures swell; 

High though his titles, proud his name, 

Boundless his wealth as wish can claim, 

Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 

The wretch, concentered all in self, 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And doubly dying, shall go down 

To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 

Unwept, unhonored, and unsung.” 

It is said that the following oath was taken 
by the boys of Ancient Athens:— 

“We will never bring disgrace to this city, 
by any act of cowardice or dishonesty. 

“We will fight for the ideals and sacred 
things of the city. 

“We will revere and obey the city’s laws, 
and do our best to incite a like respect and 
reverence in others. 

“We will strive unceasingly to quicken the 
publie’s sense of duty. 

“We will transmit this city to those who 
come after us, greater, better, and more beau- 
tiful than it was transmitted to us.” 

Ancient Athens was what was called a “City 
State,” and was the native land, a heritage, 
of the Athenian boys. (The eighth-grader 
might contribute something to the class by 
talking about Athens.) If school children 
could get into their minds what Mr. Scott 
thought about people who do not love their 
country and also make the spirit of the 
“Athenian Oath” theirs, Missouri will go far 
forward in the next generation. 

Should boys and girls of Missouri “strive 
to transmit” Missouri, their heritage, “greater, 
better, and more beautiful” than it was “trans- 
mitted” to them? Yes, if it was right for Ath- 
enians, it should be right for the Missourians 
to strive to leave Missouri better than they 
found it. If they agree with the authors of the 
Constitution when they wrote “And secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity,” they, the pupils, will strive to make 
Missouri better. 





The teacher should tell or have the pupils 
tell about “Esau’s selling his birthright for a 
mess of pottage.” The stories of “William 
Tell” and “Nathan Hale” and Carey’s poem 
“The Leak in the Dike,” can be very profitably 
discussed too. 

In a diplomatic way, the teacher should 
strive to get expressions from the pupils con- 
cerning their ideas of their duties to home, 
school, church, community, county, state, na- 
tion, the world at large, and especially those 
who will live after them (their posterity). 
Have pupils to read pages 1-3, “Our State of 
Missouri.” By this time, some very good mo- 
tives should have been developed, or good rea- 
sons, at least why pupils should study and 
strive to learn Missouri Geography. And also 
what Missouri is in an abstract way has been 
given (heritage). 

Use “The World Book,” and other books that 
tell something about Missouri, frequently. Use 
maps very frequently (Be sure the pupils un- 
derstand the keys or “Legends” to the map.) 
Have members of the A Class, people of the 
neighborhood who have traveled some in Mis- 
souri, all pupils who have taken trips to help 
you with the B Class geography. Plan imag- 
inary trips, etc. 

Read and discuss a little “Missouri History” 
before beginning the formal study of its geog- 
raphy. The pupils should learn that Missouri 
first belonged to the Indians and, perhaps, 
there were 15,000 in what is now called Mis- 
souri when the first white men came, that De 
Soto and his followers were the first white men 
to visit Missouri, Joliet and Father Marquette 
were the next white men to see it, and after 
them came LaSalle, a French explorer. He 
claimed the entire Mississippi Basin because 
he reached the mouth of the Mississippi river 
(discovered it, the mouth, he claimed). The 
French made two settlements, the first at Ste. 
Genevieve in 1735, and the second at St. Louis 
in 1764. The French ceded it to the Spanish 
in 1763. The Spanish owned it until 1800. 
At that time by treaty, it was given back to 
the French. But in 1803, it was sold to the 
United States (a part of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase). The United States took formal posses- 
sion of it in 1804, and it has remained a part 
of the United States since. (Eighth graders 
can assist with the history and it will be a 
good review for them.) 

Study map of United States when pupils 
learn about LaSalle’s claim to see what a 
great territory the Mississippi and its trib- 
utaries drain. 

How did Missouri get its name? See Walk- 
er & Hardaway, pages 102-103. Missouri is 
sometimes called “The Show-Me-State.” Ex- 
plain. 

Mr. Stevens, a historian has called it “Mis- 
souri, the Center State.” Study well the U. S. 
map on pages 26-27 of the geography text, 
the U. S. wall map, and either the one on page 
30, McClure, or the one on page 7, Walker & 
Hardaway. Locate Missouri. How many and 
what states between it and the Dominion of 
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Canada? Trace the 40th parallel of latitude 
from Missouri to the Atlantic Ocean. Count 
the states crossed by the parallel. How many 
and what are they? Go due south from the 
central part of the south boundary line. How 
many states and what are they? Go due west 
from Kansas City to the Pacific Ocean. How 
many states and what are they? The pupil 
should close his eyes after some study to see 
if he can see and name the two states north 
of Missouri, the five on the 40th parallel be- 
tween Missouri and the Atlantic Ocean, the 
two between Missouri and the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and the five between Missouri and the 
Pacific Ocean, which are due west of Kansas 
City. This visualization should be done again 
and again at seats until the pupils have a 
good mental picture of Missouri’s geograph- 
ical location; and can, with eyes closed, name 
the states in their logical order. 

After pupils can visualize Missouri geo- 
graphically as the “Center State,” have them 
turn to either McClure, page 30, or Walker 
& Hardaway, page 7, and study the map. It 
shows several other reasons for calling Mis- 
souri the “Center State.” Have pupils read 
“Missouri’s Natural Advantages for Farming,” 
pages 6-9, Walker and Hardaway, “Missouri, 
the Center of Nation Wide Events and Move- 
ments,” McClure, pages 29-32. 

On a map of the U. S., locate Missouri. 
What state forms its northern boundary’? 
Close eyes. See it. Name it. What and how 
many states form Missouri’s eastern boundary ? 
Close eyes. See the states. Name them. Open 
eyes. What state forms Missouri’s southern 
boundary? Close eyes. Name the state as 
you see it in your mind’s eye. Open eyes. 
Look at map. How many and what states 
form Missouri’s western boundary? Name 
them again. Close eyes. See the states in 
your mind’s eyes. With closed eyes, name 
them beginning with the most southern. How 
many states form the boundaries of Missouri? 
Has any other state as many states as Mis- 
souri forming its boundary? This visualiza- 
tion should be practiced until the pupil can 
begin with the northern boundary of Missouri, 
name the state, the three on the eastern bound- 
ary, the one on the southern, and the three 
on the western boundary, and really have a 
mental picture of them as they appear on the 
map. 

Read “Position and Size” on page IV, ge- 
ography text. Study wall map of Missouri 
and the one on pages II-III textbook. Locate 
Jackson County. What parallel of latitude 
crosses the county? Is your schoolhouse north 
or south of it? Between what two parallels 
of latitude does Kansas City lie? Locate the 
40th parallel of latitude. What large city of 
Buchanan County is south of it? Trace the 
40th parallel across the U. S. What large 
cities are on or near it? Never, never for- 
get that the 40th parallel of north latitude 
crosses Missouri, running across the states 
from the southern part of Lewis County to 
the southern part of Holt County. 


, 








Missouri is the eighteenth state in point of 
size, being larger than any state east of the 
Mississippi river and four other west of the 
Mississippi. For comparative size in square 
miles, see page 413, the geography text, also 
see comparative population same page. It has 
114 counties and the City of St. Louis. The 
population of the state in 1810 was 19,783 and 
had increased to 3,629,367 in 1930. 

Shipwrecked Robinson Crusoe needed food, 
clothing, and shelter, and so it is with all man- 
kind. In every community, the majority of 
people do the thing at which or by which they 
think they can make the most money to se- 
cure their needs to sustain life and give enjoy- 
ment. But what they do depends very largely 
upon the geographical conditions of the com- 
munity—“Natural Resources” some say. 

Discuss “Natural Resources,”’ teacher. What 
are some of the “Natural Resources” of Mis- 
souri? Climate, soil, minerals, streams, topo- 
graphy (surface features), forests, and in 
early days the wild animals which furnished 
much of the food and some of the clothing for 
the settlers. 

Missouri has a temperate climate, and it is 
also continental. Study and explain thorough- 
ly. The kind of crops that can be profitably 
raised in any state depends upon the number 
of “growing days,” the amount of rainfall and 
the time of year it falls, the kind of soil, and 
the surface of the state. 

To learn about the climate of Missouri, 
study “Climate,” pages IX-X, textbook. Ex- 
plain and study the “isothermal” and “rain- 
fall” maps on page IX and be sure to read 
and study “Sections 27, 62,” and “Figure 72” 
on pages 17, 44-45, and 42. Do not mistake 
“Cyclone” or “Cyclonic Wind” for “Tornado.” 
(Almost all the moisture that furnishes rain- 
fall for Missouri is brought by a “Cyclonic 
Wind” or “Cyclone” from the Gulf of Mexico. 
Read “Climate,”’ pages 9-12, Walker & Harda- 
way, and study map on page 10. What 
meant by “growing days?” How many days 
from April 16, 1932 to October 13, 1932? How 
many days from March 30, 1932 to October 
29, 19832? How many days difference be- 
tween the number of “growing days” of the 
northern part of Missouri and those of the 
southern part? Is there a month’s differ- 
ence? In what part of the state is the rain- 
fall heaviest? Lightest? During what time 
of the year does the most rain fall? Read 
“Rainfall,” “Growing Season,” and_ study 
“Growing Season” map, pages 67-70, Bratton. 
What is the “Mean Annual Temperature” of 
Jackson County? The “Mean Annual Rain- 
fall?” 

Surface and Soil. Study “Relief,” pages V 
to VII down to “Drainage,” and “Soil,” pages 
X-XI, textbook. Study well the “Regiona!” 
map on page V. Note well that the author 
divides Missouri into four “regions,” then sub- 
divides two of these. (1) Prairies (Glacial 
Plains; Old Prairies) (2) Ozark Region (St. 
Francis Mountains; Ozark Plateau; Ozark 
Border) (3) Mississippi Lowlands (4) Missis- 
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sippi-Missouri Valleys. Pupils should be able 
to locate these on a wall map or the one in 
their texts and name two or three counties of 
each “region.” Lee’s Summit is in which re- 
gion? In which region are the “Atherton 
and Courtney Bottoms?” Emphasize what is 
said about surface, soil, and transportation in 
each region. Explain the meaning of the 
words “transported,” “alluvial,” and “residu- 
ary.” How many kinds of “transported” soils 
in Jackson county? If there is any “resi- 
dual” soil in this county, tell in what com- 
munity it may be found. What and where is 
the highest peak of the St. Francis Moun- 
tains? What and where is the highest eleva- 
tion of the “Ozark Plateau?” What is the 
elevation of Jackson County? (750-1050 feet.) 
Where is the highest elevation of this county? 
Where is the lowest elevation in this county? 
For “Regions” and “Soils,” read Walker and 
Hardaway, pages 12-15, and chapter III down 
to “Useful Minerals and Ores,” page 27, Brat- 
ton. Do not forget “The World Book” while 
studying and teaching any phase of Missouri 
Geography. 

What has been done in southeast Missouri to 
reclaim the soil? Has soil been reclaimed in 
a similar way in any part of Jackson County? 
lf so, where? Locate Dade, New Madrid, and 
Pemiscot counties on the map. Between 1910 
and 1930, according to the U. S. Census re- 
port, Dade County has decreased in population 
more than 24%, New Madrid’s population has 
increased more than 55%, and the population 
of Pemiscot has increased more than 90%. 
Give reasons for the decrease in Dade and the 
increase in New Madrid and Pemiscot. Chap- 
ters I-III in Gehrs “Soils and Crops” might be 
read profitably and the eighth graders might 
give the B Class a lecture or two on “Soils.” 
It would be an excellent review for them. Be 
sure your class knows what is meant by 
“residuary” and “transported” soils; and also 
know the three ways by which they are “trans- 
ported”—glaciers, wind, and water. 

If the pupils have gotten a fairly good 
knowledge of the foregoing, they are pre- 
pared for “Farming” or “Agriculture” because 
they have gotten “Natural advantages: tem- 
perature, rainfall, surface, and soil” as out- 
lined in the “State Course of Study.” How- 
ever, as the class proceeds with the study of 
“Chief Crops,” and “Livestock,” it will inci- 
dentally study “Natural Advantages” and also 
markets and transportation. There are many 
kinds or types of farming. Among the types 
are: “Mixed or Diversified Farming;” (The 
farms on which more than one crop is raised) 
“One Crop Farming;” (The farms on which 
one crop only is raised) “Dairy Farming;” 
“Stock Farming” including “Grazing;” “Truck 
Farming;” (The farms on which many kinds 
of vegetables are raised. Sometimes called 
“Intensive Farming.”) “Poultry Farming;” 
“Fox” and also “Skunk Farming” where they 
are profitable. 

_ In teaching and studying “Agriculture” keep 
in mind that the farmer raises the kind of 


crops and the kind of livestock by means of 
which he thinks there is the most profit. Gen- 
erally they will be the ones best suited to the 
community. The “mixed” type of farming is 
usually the safest for the farmer. Why? 

Note “chief crops” listed in the “State 
Courses of Study” and follow closely instruc- 
tions under “Consider,” page 603. 

“Agriculture” on page XII to first column 
inclusive, page XV, the textbook discusses the 
“chief crops;” and considers “regions, acreage, 
yield, and comparative values,” or values. In 
some instances, the teacher and pupils must 
make their own comparisons from the values 
stated. Make use of “Graphs” on page XXI 
and tables, page XXXII. By looking at “table 
3,” page 260, “First Book” Geography, one 
will learn that Missouri is regarded as a lead- 
ing state in the production of two crops— 
corn and strawberries—and also her rank in 
the production. Study “Missouri Products 
Chart” in “World Book.” 

The “Lesson Assignment” may be several 
crops, but the pupil should study one crop 
thoroughly in his preparation before he begins 
the study of another. The teacher has a won- 
derful opportunity to teach pupils “how to 
study and to read understandingly.” 

If the crop studied is cotton, one paragraph 
concerning cotton is found on page XIII text- 
book; but the pupil has been given the com- 
parative value of cotton with other agricul- 
tural products in a preceding paragraph. That 
paragraph may be true and it may not. It 
ranks cotton in fifth place. In the table on 
page 25, Walker & Hardaway, it is ranked 
fifth in value. It is uncertain when the par- 
agraph in the geography text was written or 
revised, but Walker & Hardaway was copy- 
righted and published in 1928. Therefore, the 
statistics given are older than 1928. But 
“Table IV, page XXXII, textbook, gives cotton 
third place in value, for the year 1929. Take 
table for comparisons in rank of values. 
(Table IV, page XXXII. Perhaps the values 
and rank have changed very much since 1929.) 

The pupil has learned the value of the cot- 
ton products in dollars and its rank in value 
with other agricultural products—two things 
about cotton. He is ready for the main para- 
graph concerning cotton. He should learn 
three definite things about it from that para- 
graph. They are the amount of cotton raised 
by Missouri as compared with the amount 
raised by each of five named states, how the 
quality of the Missouri cotton compares with 
the fiber of cotton raised elsewhere in the 
U. S., six leading counties in the production 
of cotton in Missouri. In all he should have 
learned five definite things about Missouri 
cotton. The names of the six counties should 
be so learned that they will not be easily for- 
gotten and they should be located on the map. 
Many interesting questions concerning cotton 
in Missouri or elsewhere may be discussed 
such as: Why do they raise cotton in south- 
east Missouri? How does the value of the 
cotton exported by the U. S. compare with the 











values of other exports? See “Table 4,” page 
260, “First Book” in geography. Has Mis- 
souri always had good transportation facil- 
ities for shipping cotton? (The Mississippi 
has always been open to Missouri shippers ex- 
cept for a while during the Civil War.) 

Each crop listed in the “State Course of 
Study” should be studied very intensely. Read 
and study Walker & Hardaway, pages 23-32, 
“Missouri’s Crops.” Also read and study any- 
thing that is in Bratton concerning crops. 
Make free use of the “World Book.” Refer to 
or bring the class to Jackson County fre- 
quently. The experiences of most of the pupils 
have been here. In what counties is “truck 
farming” done very extensively? Why? What 
vegetable is raised very extensively in the 
“Atherton and Courtney Bottoms?” Why are 
there so many different types of farming done 
in Jackson County? 

In the study of “Live Stock” in Missouri, 
four paragraphs are given on page XIV of the 
textbook; and much will be found on pages 
33-43, Walker & Hardaway, and pages 52-61, 
Bratton. Teach well what it given in each 
reference and make comparison between the 
“crop” and “animal” maps given. Some are a 
little out-of-date but will suffice to make com- 
parisons. Many good questions are asked in 
the geography text and in Walker & Harda- 
way. How do the poultry products compare 
in value with wheat? Corn? Is Jackson a 
good county in which to “Poultry Farm?” 
Why? 

“Mining” is discussed in the textbook on 
pages XVI-XVII; Walker & Hardaway, and 
pages 27-42, Bratton. Study one mineral at 
the time in preparation of lesson. Locate the 
centers around which mineral activities are 
carried on. Is there any natural gas in Jack- 
son County? If any, where? Are there any 
oil wells in the county? Is there a cement 
plant in the county? A brick factory? Any 
rock-crushers? Any Carthage Stone used 
in Jackson County buildings? Are there any 
tile factories in the county? Is tile used more 
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Study and 
teach all the important minerals well, especial- 


or less for building in the county? 


ly “Lead.” It has had quite an influence upon 
Missouri History especially “early” history. 
The white settlers of Illinois were attracted by 
it before the first permanent settlement was 
made in Missouri. Lead was, perhaps, the 
eause of the first settlement being made at 
Ste. Genevieve. For what did the colonists 
need it? What are some of its uses now? 
“Missouri, A Geographical Reader’—Bratton 
—discusses the uses of the crops and minerals 
wherever they are discussed. For “Lead,” 
see pages 32-33. Pupils should be able to tell 
many uses of “Lead,” other minerals, and 
crops because of their everyday experiences. 

Manufacturing. Before beginning the study 
of any one type of manufacturing, the con- 
sideration of what constitutes a good place 
for manufacturing, should be well developed, 
or what those who expect to establish a fac- 
tory should know before the “manufacturing 
plant” is built and equipped. The prospective 
manufacturer should know: (1) where he will 
get his “raw material” and the probable cost 
of transportation. (2) where he will get his 
“power”—water, coal to make steam, electric- 
ity, gas, oil, etc. (3) where he will get his 
help or “labor.” (4) where he will find a 
market and probable cost of transportation. 
(5) If there are other factories making the 
same or similar kinds of products, can he make 
and sell as cheaply as his competitors. 

The foregoing should be applied to all the 
manufactures studied during the quarter. 
Why are Hannibal and St. Louis good places in 
which to manufacture shoes? In the answer, 
consider the availability of “raw material,” 
“power” to run the machinery, “laborers” to do 
the work, “market” for shoes, and “competi- 
tion” of the Eastern manufacturers of shoes. 
Why is Washington in Franklin county a very 
suitable place in which to manufacture “corn 
cob” pipes? (St. Charles County, the home of 
the large cob St. Charles corn, is just across 
the river—“raw material.’’). 


Transportation of Negro Public School Pupils in 
Missouri 


by 
Charles C. Crosswhite 
State Department of Education 


Approximately 800 Negro school pupils are 
being transported daily to and from school in 
forty-one counties in Missouri this year, ac- 
cording to information obtained by the State 
Department of Education from a state-wide 
inquiry on the subject. 

The problem of providing standard educa- 
tional opportunities for Negro pupils is often- 
times quite difficult. Frequently transporta- 
tion is the best answer to the local situation. 
This is true because more adequate educa- 
tional opportunities may be secured in a 
neighboring school and the expense to the 


local school district can be materially reduced. 

Two schools in Missouri, Marshall and Ful- 
ton, are now successfully transporting Negro 
high school pupils to other schools. Marshall 
transports fourteen regularly to the Lincoln 
High School in Sedalia and Fulton transports 
twenty-one to the Lincoln High School in Jeff- 
erson City. Both schools have provided splen- 
did school-owned busses and all concerned are 
pleased with the results. 

The transportation project at Marshall is 
indeed quite satisfactory. Superintendent W. 
M. Westbrook, of Marshall, writes as follows: 
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“Like many districts in the state Marshall 
has not been fully complying with the school 
law regarding high school facilities for colored 
children. For twenty-five years or more we 
have had a third class Negro high school. 

“This fall there were fifteen or more Negro 
boys and girls ready for third year of high 
school. Their parents requested high school 


facilities and the Board of Education had no 
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capacity of about forty pupils so we could 
transport the ninth and tenth as well as the 
eleventh and twelfth grades in another year. 

“Our project began on October 14th and is 
working quite satisfactorily. We are hauling 
fourteen pupils regularly with some extras 
over the week-end. We employed a respons- 
ible Negro man for driver. The per-capita 
cost is somewhat high this year but the par- 
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Negro high school pupils transported daily from Marshall, 
Sedalia, Missouri, Prof. C. C. Hubbard, Principal. 


other alternative but to grant the request. We 
had to adopt one of two means of meeting the 
situation. We could remodel and equip the 
present building and add two more teachers at 
a minimum expense of $6000 or we could trans- 
port to Sedalia. After considering all angles 
of the situation the Board decided to transport. 

“After deciding to transport we were con- 
fronted with the further problem of contract- 


Missouri, to the Lincoln High School, 


ents are helping to make up the expected 
deficit in state reimbursement by paying $1.00 
per month for each pupil. We estimate that 
the net cost for this year will be about $800 
to $1,000. This is arrived at by deducting the 
state and pupil reimbursement from the total 
expense including depreciation and operation. 

“I find that the plan is working very satis- 
factorily. The Lincoln High School at Se- 














Fulton Negro school pupils transported to Lincoln High School, 


with Mr. 


Jefferson City, Sparrell 


McCall, President Board of Education, and Mr. Gilpin, bus driver. 


ing for the transportation or purchasing a bus 
and doing our own transporting. We decided 
that it would be much more economical in the 
long run to provide our own transportation. 
In purchasing a bus we selected one with a 





dalia is well equipped and administered. It is 
large enough to offer a varied curriculum and 
provides many privileges which would be im- 
possible in a small high school. For this 
reason we feel that the pupils who are being 
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transported are being offered a much better 
opportunity than they would in a small high 
school here.” 

Likewise, the school authorities and patrons 
at Fulton are well satisfied with their project. 
To quote from Superintendent J. T. Bush of 
Fulton: 

“During the summer, a canvass was made 
to ascertain the number of students to be 
transported. At that time, thirty-eight indi- 
cated their intention to attend Lincoln; but 
when school opened in September, it was found 
that some had changed their plans. Of this 
number, some had moved; and others entered 
school elsewhere. Our transporation project 
started with twenty-six students enrolled. 
Since the opening, five have dropped out, leav- 
ing an enrollment of twenty-one, at present. 
The average daily attendance is above twenty. 
Based on the above figures, sixty-five dollars 
and twenty-five cents will be the per pupil 
cost for the term of nine months. 

“The operation of the project is moving 
smoothly; and the needs of the students are 
being served in a very satisfactory manner.” 

No doubt many other school districts could 
profit by following the examples set by these 
two schools. Both are extremely fortunate in 
having the bus routes on concrete highways. 
With the building of more all-weather roads 
by the State Highway Department, the road 
problem will become less acute. Also, when 
more state school funds are available more 
schools can provide transportation. 


ELECTRIC 
ENERGY 


is the least 
expensive and 
most useful 
commodity 
you can buy. 








KANsAs CIty 


Power & LicHuT Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 























Comparatively few Negro pupils are trans- 
ported in some counties while others transport 
none at all even though there are large num- 
bers of Negroes of school age in the county. 
Two or three factors usually prevent trans- 
portation. One factor may be shortage of 
available school funds; another may be poor 
road conditions, and still another might be 
that the distance to a suitable Negro schoo! 
is too great to make transportation feasible. 
Or it may be a combination of all three fac- 
tors which prevents the organization of trans- 
portation projects. 

The data in the table presented herewith 
shows the number now being transported to 
and from Negro schools this year. Since there 
are quite a large number of counties not trans- 
porting, they have not been included. County 
superintendents cooperated with the State De- 
partment in providing this information and 
the data is as accurate as can be obtained at 
this time. 

TABLE I 
Total Number of Negro Elementary and High School 
Pupils Being Transported in Missouri 


This School Year, 1932-33. 
Total Number 


Total Number pupils 

pupils grades grades 9 - 12, 

1 - 8, inclusive inclusive, 

transported to transported 

elementary and to high Grand total 

County rural schools. schools. transported. 

Benton 7 7 
Boone 18 4 22 
Butler 0 10 10 
Caldwell 7 0 7 
Callaway 131 33 164 
Cape Girardeau 30 4 34 
Carroll 2 2 4 
Cass 5 0 5 
Chariton 24 0 24 
Cole 6 0 6 
Cooper 30 0 30 
Dade 13 0 13 
Franklin 35 0 35 
Howard 12 0 12 
Howell 5 0 5 
Iron 7 0 7 
Jackson 5 7 12 
Jasper 4 0 4 
Johnson 5 6 11 
Lafayette 18 15 33 
Lewis 4 0 4 
Lincoln 7 2 9 
Linn 10 0 10 
Macon 5 4 9 
Marion 11 0 11 
Moniteau 9 8 17 
Monroe 10 7 17 
Montgomery 7 0 7 
Morgan 11 7 1s 
New Madrid 0 9 oS) 
Newton 16 0 16 
Osage 6 0 6 
Pemiscot 25 15 40 
Pike 12 31 43 
Platte 4 0 4 
Randolph 0 3 3 
St. Louis 20 5 25 
Saline 30 14 44 
Scott 22 0 22 
Stoddard 40 0 40 
Warren 6 7 13 


Total number 
transported 620 193 813 


As matters now stand school boards should 
thoroughly investigate the possibility of offer- 
ing transporation to the Negro school pupils 
because it is usually less expensive to trans- 
port the pupils than to attempt to operate a 
small school for them. This is especially true 
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St. Louis 


has adopted for basal use 


Hill and Lyman 


READING ,s LIVING 


For Upper Grades 
Book I-7th Grade: Book II-8th Grade 


These books provide interesting and 
challenging reading material both 
from the elassies and from the liv- 
ing writers. They consist of short 
stories, poems, essays, one-act 
dramas, selections from biographies, 
narratives, reminiscences, tales of 
adventure and travel, and _ stories 
about science and industry. 


Your Correspondence is Invited. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


320 East 21st Street, Chicago, Illinois 

















UNIT 
PLAN 


in Reading 
for Grades 4-8 


ELSON BASIC READERS 
By 
WILLIAM H. ELson 





and 


WILLIAM S, GRAY 


The Elson Basic offers more than the 
service expected of a good middle- 
grade reader—it provides a plan for 
organizing each year’s reading course 
around significant thought units. 


Write for detailed information 
regarding the Unit Plan of or- 
ganizing middle grade reading-- 
SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
623 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO 


























if the transportation equipment is_ school- 
owned. 

By so doing, the board of education is 
achieving two important results, namely: Pro- 
viding the best educational facilities available 
for the Negro pupils; and reducing the cost of 
their education to the taxpayers of the school 
district. 


ADMINISTRATORS HOLD INTERESTING 
SESSION 
HE TWENTIETH ANNUAL Meeting of 
the Missouri State School Administrative 
Association which met in Columbia, Jan- 
uary 18-20, was one of the most successful ever 
held from the standpoint of interest and help- 
fulness of program. President Wm. F. Knox 
carried the meeting through on schedule with- 
out material change from the published pro- 
gram. The addresses were practical, suited to 
present day conditions and the discussions un- 
usually free from diversive influences. 
Superintendent E. T. Miller of Hannibal was 
chosen as president of the organization for the 
next year. Marion S. Schott, County Supt. of 
Adair County, was chosen as president of the 
County Superintendent’s group. The Associa- 
tion adopted the following resolutions: 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLU- 
TIONS 
TO THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
— STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 
ION :— 
We the Committee on Resolutions of the 
Missouri State Schoo] Administrative Associ- 










SUCCESSFUL 
TEACHING AT 



















Of Paramount Importance dass) 

to successful teaching are your personal ,. 3 
conveniences. Treat yourself to one of the » 
famous “ Buddy’ memo books with your § 
name inscribed in gold or to a beautiful & 
silver and black automatic “ Scribe " pencil. ©% 
All you need to do to secure one of these _ 
modern personal conveniences for teachers @ 
is to send to the undersigned the full names >= 
and addresses of Superintendents of Protes- — 
tant Sunday Schools in your town or ? 
vicinity, and to state your choice of the 
two Handy Aids offered 8 
r-) 

The Only Requirements 
(1) Names must be bona fide. Fy 
(2) Complete address in each case, in- 3 
cluding Name, Street Address, Box Number 

or Rural Route (if any), Post Office, and 3 
State must be given 3 
(3) Your own name must be signed with 8 
full address, and choice of Handy Aid a 
indicated 
“ Buddy " DO NOT DELAY! = 


(Size 2% x 3% in.) 
He Never Forgets 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR YOUR 
this magazine when “BUDDY ” OR 
o——« “ SCRIBE ” 


David C. Cook Publishing Co., Dept. N, Elgin, Illinois 


Be sure to mention 
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AN EASYcuPTOEUR OPE 


WU PU i HI 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
1020 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Send me the two 1933 booklets of European itineraries: “University 
Vacation Tours” and “Popular Tours’. 









I plan to sail about 





Name 












Address R22 
THE AMERICAN - 
INSTITUTE IS 
SPONSORED BY Get your material together; send that coupon now! These booklets cover the 
THE LARGEST, entire field—University Tours under eminent educational leaders; Popular 
THE MOST FAMOUS Tours conducted by expert members of our own staff. An amazing variety of 
TRAVEL ORGAN- itineraries—some general, some with special stress on Literature, Art, History 
as Oe vee or Political Economy. One of them is sure to include just the places you most 

a - want to see. Get these books and make your choice early! 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 


THOS. COOK & SON — WAGONS-LITS INC. 


Chief American Office: 587 Fifth Avenue, New York 





ation submit to you the following report:— Stephens College for the banquet and enter- 
RESOLVED: tainment. 

_ 1. That the Executive Committee of the Mis- SIGNED: 

souri State Teachers Association commend Charles Banks 

Governor Guy B. Park for his sympathetic at- C. F. Scotten 

titude toward education as expressed in his E. A. Elliott 

inaugural message to the Fifty-seventh Gen- W. W. Carpenter 

eral Assembly of Missouri and urge the legis- R. D. Shouse 

lature to seriously attempt to secure the neces- Heber U. Hunt, Chairman 


sary revenue for the state to assume its full 


obligation to the public school children and to : 
the students in higher educational institutions aumees Roget’s Internationa = 


in the State. THESAURUS 


2. As School Administrators we pledge our- 








selves to every possible economy in the ad- “Wor " ” 
spat . ords grouped by Ideas 
ministration of the schools of the State as » 
long as such economies do not jeopardize the oa =. a, Se. 
. . ses, a ’ c., ac ev 3 
best interests of the children and the welfare ng cog wg Sgr Feng ay 
of the State. indispensable book for all writers. A 


necessary complement of the dictionary. 


3. That the Executive Committee recommend 
Now $3 Copy 


to the legislature that consideration be given 
to the formation of a County Board of Edu- 
cation in each county of the state whose duties gues J rom CROWELL’S aaa 
shall be to appoint the County Superintendent THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. 

of School. It is further recommended that the 393 Fourth Avenue, New York 
qualifications of the County Superintendent — 
be raised commensurate with the responsibil- 
ities and duties of the office, and that a definite 
uniform method of determining the salary of 
the Superintendent be established. 

4. We express our appreciation to President 
Williams and Dean Irion and other members 
of the faculty of the School of Education, and 
to all others who assisted in making the meet- 
ing a success. We also express our appreci- 
ation to President Wood and the faculty of 


a 








































Foremost Conducted Tours 
250 to choose from. 
26,000 Satisfied Clients. 
Small Parties. First Class 
Hotels. More motor travel 
Allexpenses land and sea 

SEND FOR BOOK 

COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 

333 Michigan, Chicago, Il. 
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Joseph R. Wilson, Former School Teacher, 
Is Dead. 

Joseph R. Wilson, seventy-one years old, a 
former Buchanan County teacher and commis- 
sioner of the schools of the county some thirty 
years ago, died on January 17th in a hospital 
in St. Joseph. Mr. Watson was president of 
an organization known as the Veteran Teach- 
ers’ Association of Buchanan County at the 
time of his death. This organization had a 
membership of about forty and they meet for 
a banquet annually in St. Joseph in November 
of each year. This organization is largely in 
recognition of Mr. Wilson’s work. Mr. Wilson 


FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 








DALE 
COLLEGE - COURSES - AND - AMERICAN 
COLLEGE - CREDITS 


SUPERVISED STUDY - INDIVIDUAL TUTORING 
COURSES BY OUTSTANDING FRENCH PROFESSORS 
IDEAL ENVIRONMENT FOR FRENCH STUDY 


-Interesting Travel in France. 


™ Orpen Road inc. 
36 WEST FORTY FIFTH STREET NEW YORK 


EUROPE .:°11.3. 











SAILINGS VIA L 


-including steamship fare 





Escorted tours with interesting itineraries ex- 
pertly and economically planned. Join a congenial 
group this summer and enjoy carefree travel! 


There are 52 “AMEXTOURS” from which you 
can choose. They range from a 24-day tour at $266, 
to a 76-day tour at $745. Between these extremes 
is an average trip taking 42 days and costing $452. 
Arrangements are flexible; you can stay longer if 
you wish. The sightseeing is comprehensive and 
the accommodations everywhere are comfortable 
and pleasant. 

Send (AMERICAN EXPRESS 


for Travel Service 
Literature’ 1919 Locust Street St. Louis, Mo. 























Crowell’s Handbook 
‘or READERS 
and WRITERS 


A dictionary of famous charac- 
ters and plots in legend, fiction, 
drama, opera and poetry, to- 





gether with dates and principal 
works of important authors, lit- 
erary and journalistic terms, 
and familiar allusions. $3.50 


rom CROWELL’S 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. 














393 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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GREATLY REDUCED 


TRAVEL RATES IN THE 


SOVIET UNION 


increased chance to 
choose your own points of interest, 


and select the tour that attracts 


you most in the vast and variegated 


- : - ‘al 
d projecting its gigantic socia 
ee eustrial achievements aie 
seas to tropic sands. 
a jena bent in visiting the gon 
pendous building, intense a ca 
tivities, factories and giant —_ : 
research institutions and amaz ~ 
art theatres, model villages 4 


mighty cities. 


Here is an 


15 TOURS TO CHOOSE 
FROM 


$8 a day Tourist. 
Intourist et 
s, uide-interpreters, on ie 
= sad transportation from = 
ing to ending point in the — 
Union. Price does not = a 
round trip passage to the 5o 


Union. 


5 to 31 days .-- 
Price includes 


Travel in the SOVIET UNION 


Write for pooklet SAC 2 


INTOURIST. INc. 


i te Travel 
Is tative of the Stat ' 
U. S. Repae U. S. S. Re 261 Fifth Ave 
oS. 110 Boylston St., a Pow 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago; 68 

San Francisco. 
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as a teacher and commissioner of schools in 
Buchanan County made a lasting impression 
upon the schools of that part of the State. 
Mr. A. W. Bloomfield, once a fellow teacher 
with Mr. Watson, says, “The quiz and decla- 
matory contests yet in practice by the schools 
of Buchanan County are living monuments of 
his creation after having been in use for thirty- 
five years.” Mr. Watson had not taught school 
since 1907. Since that time his active interest 
had been in the farm on which he lived, one 
mile west of DeKalb. 





C. L. Wetzel, formerly State Supervisor of 
Vocational Education for Missouri, has recent- 
ly accepted a position with the Colorado Agri- 
cultural College at Fort Collins, Colorado. 





LANGUAGE SUMMER SCHOOLS 
ye +SUPERVISED STUDY 
“INDIVIDUAL TUTORING 

*IDEAL EnviRONmeEnT 

FOR LANGUAGE STUDY 

‘Interesting TRAVEL 

THE OPEN ROAD : Inc. 


* 56 West Forty Firrn Streer- New Yorw City « 

















TEACHERS WANTED! 
For immediate and early vacancies. 
Co-operative method assures results. Rural, 
grade, high school, college positions now open. 

TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


648 Minnesota Ave. Kansas City, Kansas 


























APPLICATION PHOTOS—$1.50. Your photo must be attached to your application for a_ position. 
Send your photograph (unmounted) with $1.50 and we will mail you, the same day your order is 
received, 25 finest quality reproductions in size (2% x 3%) and style preferred by Boards of Education. 
12 copies for $1.00. We return your original unharmed. 

FULTZ STUDIOS, Dept. B, 15J East 39th St., Kansas City, Mo. 




















WESTERN REFERENCE A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU 


AND BOND ASSOCIATION A live and up-to-date Bureau placing teachers from 
228 Mfgs. Exchange Bldg. , ° ; 
8th & Wyandotte, Kansas City, Me. Kindergarten to University. 














Oe PS 
ROCKY IMT TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 





P14t.J 4nO 
Entire West 








25 SUPERIOR photograph copies made for $1.50. Copy- 
righted booklet, ‘‘How To Apply, with Laws of Certifica- 
tion of Western States, etc., etc.’’ free to members, 50c 
to non-members. Every teacher needs it. Largest 
Teachers Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal 
and College Graduates. Branch Office: Minneapolis, Minn. 














THE FASTEST GROWING 
PLACEMENT BUREAU 
IN MISSOURI 


Eight years ago the Teachers’ Service Bureau 
consisted of one man with an idea. The idea 
being that personal service is the most efficient 
service of placing teachers. 

That idea has grown until today we have 
offices located throughout the mid-west. Per- 
sonal service plus satisfied and efficient place- 
ments are responsible for our phenomenal 
growth, 


NO TEACHER ENROLLED WITHOUT 
A PERSONAL INTERVIEW. 


Every teacher who is interested in a better 
position will be personally interviewed by one 
of our representatives. 


———————_— 


LD . BUREAU 


SERVICE Prnsonne 


University City Bank Bldg., 67th & Delmar, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


“PERSONAL SERVICE” 


PERSONAL WORK ON VACANCIES 
IN YOUR BEHALF 

When a vacancy occurs we endeavor to 
work personally with the hiring officials— 
No other organization offers a similar service. 
TQ BOARDS AND SUPERINTEND- 

ENTS: 

Our field representatives will give you 
prompt personal service on all your vacancies. 
University City Bank Bldg., 67th & Delmar, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

“WE’LL BE RIGHT OUT” 

If you wish to secure a position or promotion 
fill in the blank below and mail it to the Mis- 
souri office, located at Columbia, Mo. Our 
representative will gladly call on you. We 
enroll teachers only after a personal interview. 











Why not Forward this page to a Frien¢ 





TEACHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU, 
University City Bank Bldg., 67th and Delmar, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Sirs: 

I am interested in your method of placing 
teachers and should like to interview the rep- 
resentative in this territory. 


i who is in need of a Teaching Position. 



























































GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 


with the 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


is now available in amounts of $1,000, $2,000, $3,000, $4,000 and $5,000 
to 


Members of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association who are under sixty years 
of age and in good health 


INCLUDING: Superintendents, Principals, Teachers, School Board Members, 
Members of their several Families, and Other Meimbers of the 
Association. (One does not have to be a teacher in order to 
join the Missouri State Teachers Association. Any person 


interested in the cause of education is eligible to membership. ) 


Features of the Insurance: 


1. Attractive Rates. 
2. Total Disability Coverage up to Age Sixty. 
» 


3. Privilege of converting to other forms of insurance without 


further evidence of insurability. 
For further information and application blanks 
write to Missouri State Teachers Association 


Lt. M. CARTER, Secretary 
Columbia, Missouri 





























1933 
SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
June 12 - August 4 


CALENDAR 


Registration ; ; . Monday, June 12. 
Classwork begins , , . 7 A. M. Tuesday, June 13. 
Independence Day, Holiday , . Tuesday, July 4. 
Summer Session Men’s and Women’s Dinner _. Thursday, July 6. 
Baccalaureate Service . , . Sunday, July 30. 
Class Work Closes 9; , . 4P.M. Friday, August 4. 
Commencement ; , . 8 P. M. Friday, August 4. 


Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
in the 


College of Agriculture College of Arts and Science 
School of Business and Public Administration 
School of Education College of Fine Arts 


School of Journalism 


GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Special provision has been made for an extensive program of graduate courses. 
More students enroll in graduate work than in any undergraduate division. 
The session is largely planned for advanced students. 


DEGREES 


Work is offered leadine to various; undereraduate degrees and also to the 
eraduate deerees Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. 


If you desire further information or wish to have a complete Summer Session 
Announcement, write to: 


Dean Theo. W. H. Irion, 
Director of the Summer Session, 
101 Jesse Hall, 

Columbia, Missouri 
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